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INTRODUCTION. 


WRITERS AND CRITICS. 


But where ’s the man who counsel can bestow 

Still pleased to teach, and yet not proud to know ? 
Unbiassed, or by favor, or by spite ; 

Not duely prepossesed, nor blindly right ; 

Though learned, well-bred, and, though well-bred, sincere ; 
Modestly bold, and humanly severe, 

Who to a friend his faults can freely show, 

And gladly praise the merit of a foe ?— Pore. 


I pity the man whocan travel from Dan to Beersheba, and cry, ’t is all barren ;— 
and so itis, and so is all the world, to him who will not cultivate the -—~ it offers. 
TERNE. 


TIME wears on apace, and with it comes the proof of the school-boy 
adage, that “experientia docet.” The benevolent, the wise, and the pseudo- 
wise, are lavish of their intellectual treasures for the benefit of their gene- 
ration ; and, asrevolving periods come round, not only the truth or falsehood 
of their theories becomes manifest, but likewise the motives, by which the 
parties were impelled, are developed. This though true even of casual wri- 
ters, who publish their occasional volumes for information or amusement, is 
yet more forcibly correct when applied to continuous writers or compilers. The 
occasional author, after having with great pains and labor achieved a subject 
in all its parts, sits down under the laurels which are its reward, looks with 
complacency around as one distinguished from the crowd, commences anew 
with increased vigor, and dwells upon each period of the new work, as cer- 
tain very far to eclipse the former or all preceding writings by the same 
hand ; and though disappointment is too frequently the result—for authors 
are proverbially bad judges of their own works—there is still the long in- 
terval between the more and the less successful publication, in which the 
soul is “ wrapt in pleasing visions,” and there is at least the consolation, 
that “ critics are envious,”—“ the public eyes are not yet opened”—and all 
the various excuses with which those who are afflicted with the cacoethes 
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scribendi are apt to solace themselves. To work they go again, certain 
of being more succcessful next time, and enjoying by anticipation the tri- 
umphs they intend to attain over “ carping critics” and “ the mistaken mul- 
titude.” The memory of the first, or the greatest achievement, in the mean 
time is balm to the author’s soul ;—he merges all recollections in the fortun- 
ate publication, studiously closes his eyes against the fearful cry of criti- 
cism which has assailed him, and dwells only on the beatific visions of 
successful authorship, and literary fame. 

Not so the periodical writer ;—“ frequent and sad” are his misgivings, 
even in the midst of his parental partiality for the offspring of his brain. 
He knows, for he feels, that the lash of criticism is seldom laid on with a 
hand of mercy, nor is the rod inflicted often in the spirit of kindness or 
correction. Long before the days of Swift, the true critic, as he humorously 
but emphatically calls him, found pleasure in battening upon the labors of 
others. Faithfully did that satirist describe the horrid race who there found, 
and even yet find, a mischievous delight in depreciating unimportant parti- 
culars, where the whole is far beyond their ken or comprehension. 


“ Base envy withers at another’s fame, 
And hates the excellence it cannot reach.” 


For a while the periodical author can bear up under this. Conscious 
rectitude will support him at first,—the conviction of the truth of his rea- 
sonings, or the correctness of his delineations, will bear him up in the hope 
that 

—“ eyes will open, and to church again.” 


Critics themselves, he imagines, may grow weary of “biting at a file,” 
and cease to persecute him. Mistaken man! The moving principle by 
which such critics are urged, dies not but with the heart in which it lives. 


“ No, ’tis slander. 
Whose edge is sharper than the sword; whose tongue 
Outvenoms all the worms of Nile ; whose breath 
Rides on the posting wind, and doth belie 
All corners of the world.”— 


With such an antagonist, either hidden by obscurity, or sheltered by con- 
tempt, the man of letters cannot cope, and must bear to be bespattered as 
best he may; and he too frequently retires in disgust from an useful and 
important avocation, through the missiles of wretches with whom it would 
be dishonor to come in contact. 

Fortunately for the cause of periodical literature there is sometimes to be 
found one who can calmly keep “the even tenor of his way” unmoved by such 
assaults. He who is actuated by the love of truth, and the desire to contri- 
bute his mite to the general information, will be at no loss in distinguishing 
the candid critic from the impertinent and ignorant reviler. He will respect 
the opinions and deliberate upon the dissent which may occasionally be 
given by the open and sincere examiner. He will acknowledge corrections, 
profit by hints, grow wiser himself, and assist the world to become so too, 
simply from the circumstance, which is always visible enough, that the cri- 
ticism was given in a good spirit instead of a base one ; whilst he can at 
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Writers and Critics. 3 


the same time preserve a dignified composure during the yelpings of the 
latter, and say, in the language of the philosophical Roman, 


“T am armed so strong in honesty, ie 
That they pass by me like the idle wind 
Which I regard not.” 


The moving causes which actuate to the determination of becoming 
authors, may be reduced to four, namely : benevolence, emolument, conceit, 
and animosity ; and they are here placed probably in their correct degrees 
of estimation. The ill-natured and the ignorant, who compose indeed the 
greater portion of the fourth class, are apt to ascribe a considerable share of 
the third to the first. But this is either a gross mistake or a wilful perver- 
sion. The well-stored and well-directed mind cannot be ignorant of its 
acquisitions, and scorning that false show of modesty, which consists in 
professing incapacities which the secret soul repudiates, and of which the 
person would be utterly ashamed if real; conscious of knowledge and attain- 
ments which spread, abroad, may be beneficial to the rest of mankind, he 
steps forth, with that single hearted purpose, unmoved by calumny, invul- 
nerable to sneers, sordid considerations excluded from his thoughts; the 
advancement of his species in intellectual refinement, or information in 
some useful art, his only object. 

And such a writer is a public benefactor ;—for whether his peculiar ex- 
cellence be an important discovery, original thought, correction of ancient 
error, or beauty of style, still, so far as he is original, and so far as he is pe- 
culiar, he is a valuable accession to literature or science, and the world is 
his debtor,—the more particularly, as we have premised, that his objects are 
of a purely disinterested nature, that as the world is enlightened so is his 
happiness increased, and that he seeks no greater reward than the conscious- 
ness of having performed his duty, and the prospect of seeing his fellow- 
creatures drawing “nearer and nearer, by imperceptible degrees,” towards 
that perfection which, though none can fully reach, should be the constant 
aim and object of mankind. The wise and virtuous man knows that it is 
worse than lost labor, to treasure up knowledge and wisdom, only to retain 
it within the recesses of his own heart,—he has not so learned wisdom, nor 
does he so regard the precepts of his Heavenly Master. “Let your light 
so shine before men, that they may see your good works and glorify your 
Father which is in heaven;”—and yet he has that ¢rwe modesty which, with 
reference to that Divine Instructor, teaches him, when he has done his best, 
to confess that we are but “ unprofitable servants.” 

The next rank of writers is that of which the members occupy themselves 
chiefly for emolument. Of these, there are many praiseworthy, estimable 
individuals, and persons possessing talents of even high rank. But we are 
obliged to let them sink many degrees below the first in our regard and 
veneration. If it be true,—and no one can dispute it,—that we cannot serve 
Gop and Mammon, then we are impelled to the conclusion that the writings 
of this second class are worth “as much as they will bring,” which is fre- 
quently and deservedly a high price. These are for the greater part, men 
of enlarged minds and liberal education, sound in morals, correct in science, 
imbued with the love of literature, but too often fallen into “the reward 
of fortune” and compelled to sell the fruits of their talents instead of contri- 
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buting them con amore for general edification. Too frequently they are 
obliged to say, with Romeo’s apothecary, 


“ My poverty but not my will consents ; ” 


and many it has been our lot to know, who, with talents that under happier 
circumstances might have enlightened a world, are obliged to be the hire- 
lings of a vulgar, sometimes a brutal, bookseller. It is well for poor writers 
that the last character is now somewhat rare. Such a creature is neverthe- 
less still to be found, though sinking fast into its deserved obloquy and in- 
significance, and to the credit of letters be it said that the principle of inde- 
pendence is much upheld towards writers, upon the plea, the rational plea, 
that only under such a state of feeling can we expect unsophisticated 
sentiments, and the real views of those who are active citizens in the great 
republic of letters. 

From the two classes to which we have alluded there is always benefit 
or rational entertainment to be expected ; — but of the two upon which we 
have yet to treat, the former is calculated to produce the sensation of con- 
tempt, and the latter that of disgust. The third motive, it has been remarked, 
which encourages the scribling mania is conceit. Now this feeling is not 
always incompatible with some degree of merit. We can imagine without 
difficulty of a person who has made considerable advancement in art, sci- 
ence, or literature, who may even have struck out original ideas, may have 
made original discovery, or may have improved or invented tosome real uses, 
We will allow such a man to be placed in the centre of a small orbit,— 
the light and admiration of his circle ;— the astonishment of an aggregation 
of which he is the nucleus. Feather-headed, though really no dunce, intoxi- 
cated with the applause of private, and therefore partial friends, he deter- 
mines no longer to “hide his candle under a bushel,” but to shed his beams 
abroad over the civilized world, give its people the benefit of his profound 
erudition, and procure to himself an “undying fame.” He writes—with 
some sense, and much egotism. Mistaken man! In the quiet triumphs of 
the fireside circle, you are ignorant or forgetful of the great arena which 
you desire to enter. You forget that many candidates for fame, even in 
your own department are to be found ; some actuated by the same feeling 
as yourself, but many urged by a stronger and a nobler stimulus. You for- 
get, also, that the vampyre is abroad. The true critic revels in a prey like 
you, for not only can he luxuriate in your errors and your peculiarities, but 
he can gratify his malevolent spirit by wounding that which is most vulnera- 
ble—your vanity. 

But these are only a part, and the best part, of the conceited class, for, 
towards them, there is a portion of pity and respect for the individuals, 
mingled with the contempt for the writers. There is a worse and, more 
incorrigible subdivision towards whom the latter sentiment is unmixed. 
Writers of doggerel rhymes, miscalled poetry, and of meagre narratives, 
miscalled novels;—a sort of gentry who, like honest Bottom, the weaver, 
feel themselves competent to play every part: who will so aggravate their 
voice that they will “roar you as gently as any sucking dove.” They will 
“roar you and *twere any nightingale.” Can our Bryants or our Hallecks 
bewitch the soul with their minstrelsy ? Up starts the man of doggerel, 
and he also has a few fugitive pieces by which he will — “Go to— there 
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are others can write poetry as well as Bryant and Halleck.” Can Irving 
correct our feelings, Cooper awake us toa sense of the savage grandeur, 
or Paulding give point to the moral? Again comes forth friend Bottom ; 
— “anI may hide my face, let me play Thisbe too.” “I?ll speak in a 
monstrous little voice.” A Humboldt or a Cuvier shall propound hypotheses 
in the geology of the whole western continent, formed on bases of true 
philosophy; a Flint shall explore the recesses of our own great territory, 
and bring light and information to the adventurer ; once more appears “my 
piked man of countries,”— who has made a rapid journey, perhaps chiefly 
by steam, such as from New York to Saratoga, and cries “’tis all barren.” 
In short, throughout the wide range of literature, no sooner do genius 
and talent emerge from their recesses, than appear also the host of scribblers 
—spawn in truth, —like the frog in the fable, which aspired to equal the ox. 

Connected with this third class of authors (!) there is a portion combining 
the worst qualities of the second and third. Conceit and emolument to- 
gether form the living principle of their appearance, and it is with grief and 
indignation we perceive the extent to which their pernicious practice reaches. 
We allude to reprints from foreign works, to which a few trifling remarks, 
and those frequently erroneous,—we beg pardon, improvements,—are added ; 
the altered, or amended, writing receives the new author’s name!!—soon 
becomes known by no other,—to the irreparable injury of the original 
writer’s fair fame, and to the advancement of that of the hypercritic, who 
struts about in his lion’s skin, though, within, there is only the carcass of —! 
What? Have we not men of science, philosophy, literature of our own? — 
Have we not genuine writings by the learned of our own land on which 
we can depend for information ?— We have indeed. Valuable, and much 
that is valuable. But their works are kept back by cheaper editions of that 
which is pirated, and thus true genius starves while impudent fraud 
flourishes. 

Not that we would be thought to preclude the introduction of foreign 
works, on the contrary, we hail their appearance among us with gratitude and 
pleasure. Not that we would preclude alteration or adaptation of those 
works to practical purposes; this is real benefit. —It is the hanging ona 
patch, and then calling the garment our own, that should be decried —it is 
the fly on a coach wheel, exclaiming “ what a dust I raise,” which we deride. 
To point them out here would be invidious, and besides, they point out them- 
selves; every rational man can discover the useful commentator, and 
distinguish him from the man who publishes “ for the market,” or who acts 
the part of the monkey on the camel’s back. 

The fourth class of writers are those who are instigated by animosity, 
whose pens are dipped in gall, and whose hearts are inhabited by “envy, 
hatred, and malice, and all uncharitableness.” In this description of writers 
we would not be thought to include religious or political polemics, neither 
should disputants in the cases of new hypothesis come under the denomi- 
nation ; all these are animated by the desire of truth, and the warmth of 
their language ought, in common charity, to be reckoned commensurate with 
their zeal. The motives of the opposed parties are not those of animosity 
against individuals, but the exaltation of correct principles over false ones. 
Truth breaks through the opposing clouds, the world is the better for the 
controversy, although the controvertists continue opposed in statu quo 
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ante bellum to the end of the chapter; and seldom do the feelings become 
outraged except one side forgets bienseance so far as to become personal. 

It is not then the contrariety of opinion, the captious expression of tem- 
porary disagreement, that brings a person into this lowest and most abhorred 
class. It is only when the heart sickens at the praise of a contemporary, 
when it mourns over the success of another, or enjoys a fiendish pleasure 
over a reverse; when opposition exists only for its own sake, and employs 
itself by base means in the worst kind of levelling, namely, that of pulling 
down to the lower, rather than in endeavoring to elevate to the higher state 
of things; when the character is assailed where the works defy censure ; 
when the works are abused where the character is stainless; when both 
must fall rather than the rancour of malevolence should go ungratified. 

The good,—nay even those who are not utterly debased,—may possibly 
exclaim “Can such a character be found? Are there in the world persons 
who would gratuitously injure, where no benefit is derivable,—who would 
gratuitously defame, where no appropriation can be made out of the defamed 
person’s loss?” Alas, they are but little conversant with the public press, 
who make the exclamation! And herein lies the deepest source of regret ; 
that an organ of intelligence, so powerful, so all-pervading, so influential, 
and, in the present state of society, so necessary, should, like the beauteous 
rose, have yet the canker worm at its root ;—that an invention like that of 
printing, calculated in its operations to increase the knowledge, to strengthen 
the virtues, to stimulate the energies, and to add to the general happiness 
of mankind, should nevertheless contain within it a corrupt principle, which, 
unless vigilantly watched, and continually opposed, is capable of neutraliz- 
ing all that good, and even of producing more than a preponderance of evil. 

It is to be deplored that the press has opened a field of action for this most 
detestable and degraded feeling of the mind,—a feeling however which 
carries with it its own punishment, for it cannot exist long without diseo- 
very, and then its pernicious properties are rendered innoxious. Upon this 
subject we have some time ago expressed a public opinion, but we would not 
have readers to look for the medium by which such expression was conveyed 
“ Jest peradventure it may be hard to find,” but, as the original manuscript 
happens to be before us, we shall transcribe an extract from it, with which 
we shall conelude this paper, and again address ourselves to the task of 
administering, as well as our ability will permit, to the public gratification. 

“ That an institution or invention of merely human origin should be perfect, 
no man of sober reflection will expect; for, as in the very best of men (so 
to speak) there is a large and heavy proportion of sin and imperfection; so 
in the works of men’s hands, or in the imaginations of their hearts, there 
must be a proportionate share of shortsightedness as regards ultimate design. 
The good designed by man, cannot be unmixed with evil. The wisdom 
cannot be without its share of attending folly ; and that only is best, which 
has the least alloy. 

“We say this, because we wish to deprecate the abuse, and not to discou- 
rage the use of the Public Press ; and this brings us back to the considera- 
tion of what has come in review before the mind, during the past year, in 
the operations of that mighty engine ; the last year being indeed but an 
epitome of the last half century ; in which, book has been published against 
book, paper against paper, and literary war has been waged, frequently 
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unmitigated in its ferocity, unabated in its constancy, uncharitable in its feel- 
ings, and unchristian in its principle. Be it far from us to insinuate that any 
person, how opposite soever their feelings, their opinions, or their doctrines, 
may be from those of others, should be deterred or prevented from giving 
publicity to sentiments which they conscientiously think they ought to 
promulgate, in a fair and open manner, whether the object be to vindicate 
themselves, or to inform others. This is the legitimate use, and the great 
advantage, of the press. Here, by weighing arguments, and examining 
conflicting opinions, we are more likely to arrive at truth, than if the argu- 
ment were all on one side. By such means, the politician ascertains the 
true interests of his country, the merchant weighs the true balance of trade, 
the philosopher discovers the fallacies of hypotheses, the Christian sees the 
errors and presumption of the human heart. In all this, however contrary 
may be the sentiments exhibited by the press at different times, and under 
different views of the subject, still it is attended with good, for it is exercis- 
ing its legitimate end—the promotion of useful knowledge. 

“ Would that this were all that could be said on the matter! Unfortunately 
a heavy charge lies behind ;—a charge to which we would earnestly call 
the attention of a thinking public—to the end that the evil itself may be 
diminished if it cannot be utterly exploded, and that the guilty practisers of 
such an evil may be held up to the scorn and detestation they deserve. 

“The venality of the press consists in its being made too frequently the 
vehicle of slander, defamation, and indiscriminate abuse. The charity 
which is enforced by the great Apostle of the Gentiles teaches, that every 
design and act should have a good motive ascribed to it, unless a bad one 
be manifest ; that the multitude of sins, offences, follies, in our brother worm 
should be covered, rather than gratuitously and officiously brought to light 
by the tongue of malevolence ; and that reproof of ,others should be gentle, 
private, and with the honest wish to effect amendment, rather than with 
the malicious desire to vent our own spleen, or with the vulgar and low-bred 
anxiety to give utterance to our anger in scurrilous reproaches. 

“The latter however is but too much the case in the republic of letters. 
To the shame of literature and literary men it must be spoken, that bad 
feelings can sometimes find a place even among them’; and as for periodical 
publications, we regret to confess that we are all too apt,too forget our true 
dignity, in mutual vituperation, and that, sometimes, in no very measured 
terms. This is much to be regretted. The interests of society sink when 
men of letters forget themselves in vulgar squabbles, and literature itself 
loses estimation through malevolence or heat of party. 

But let us hope that this state of things is nearly at anend. Let us hope 
that our ardent and meritorious love of freedom will not lead us to confound 
unfettered expression of opinion, with unbridled license of speech, nor en- 
courage us to a line of conduct towards others, which would be offensive if 
directed towards ourselves. Let us criticise freely—so that it be in good 
faith—publications, public men, public measures, as matters open to the 
public eye, and intended for the public use. But let us cease the oblique 
squint of the mental vision ; let us abhor equally the insidious inuendo and 
the vulgar abuse. Let us be ready to praise, where} praise we can, and 
regret to censure, where censure we must. So shall the press stand more 
and more prominent as a public benefactor, and the kind and gentle charities 
expand themselves through the great circle of society.” 
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LAKE ONTARIO. 


Deep thoughts come o’er -my spirit while I gaze 
Into the blue depths of thy mighty breast, 
Thy glassy face is lit with sunset’s rays, 
And thy far stretching waters are at rest, 
Save the small wave that on thy margin plays, 
Lifting to summer airs its flashing crest, 
While the bright hues across thy surface driven, 
Mingle afar in the embrace of heaven. 


Thy smile is glorious when the morning’s spring 
Gives half its glowing beauty to the deep; — 
When the dusk swallow dips his drooping wing, 
And the gay winds that o’er thy bosom sweep 
Tribute from dewy woods and violets bring, 

Thy moving billows in their gifts to steep. 
Thou’rt beautiful when evening moonbeams shine, 
And the soft hour of night and stars is thine. 


Thou hast thy tempests, too, —the lightning’s home 
Is near thee, though unseen ; —thy peaceful shore, 
When storms have lashed thy waters into foam, 
Echoes full oft the pealing thunder’s roar. — 
Thou hast dark trophies,—the unhonored tomb 
Of those, now sought and wept on earth no more. 
And many a goodly form,—the loved and brave 
Lies whelmed and still beneath thy sullen wave. 


The world was young with thee,—this swelling flood 
As proudly swelled,—as purely met the sky, 
When sound of life roused not the ancient wood, 
Save the wild eagle’s scream, or panther’s cry. 
And here, on this green bank, the savage stood 
And shook his dart and battle axe on high, 
While lines of slaughter tinged thy billows blue, 
As deeper and more close the conflict grew. 


Here too, at early morn, the hunter’s song 
Was heard from wooded isle and grassy glade; — 
And here, at eve, these clustered bowers among, 
The low sweet carol of the Indian maid, 
Chiding the slumbering breeze and shadows long, 
That kept her lingering lover from the shade; — 
While, scarcely seen, thy willing waters o’er 
Sped the light bark that bore him to the shore. 


Those scenes are past.— The spirit of changing years 
Has breathed on all around, —save thee alone. 
More faintly the receding woodland hears 
Thy voice, once free and joyous as its own. 
Nations have gone from é¢arth,— nor trace appears 
To tell their tale, — forgotten or unknown. 
Yet here unchanged, untamed, thy waters lie, 
Azure, and clear, and boundless, as the sky. 
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FABLES. 
BY J. K. PAULDING. 


THE DROP OF WATER, THE BROOK, THE RIVER, AND THE OCEAN. 


A prop of water that sparkled like a jewel in the sun, once fell from the 
clouds, into a little mountain stream, and ere it lost its identity exclaimed in 
all the anguishof dissolution, ‘“ Alas! what a catastrophe—I am swallowed 
up inimmensity.” The little stream laughed, as it leaped down the mountain 
side, at the lamentation of such an insignificant thing as a drop of water, 
and, vain of its consequence, continued brawling its chrystal way in all the 
pride of conscious superiority, until at length, with a sudden plunge, it fell 
headlong into a mighty river, and, like the drop of water, was lost in a mo- 
ment, crying out, in its last agonies, “‘O, Fate! who would have thought a 
brook of my size could be swallowed so easily?” The river murmured its 
contempt for the little foolish stream, and continued its course, gathering 
strength and pride, breaking through mountains, tearing the rocks from 
their seats, and coursing, in a thousand graceful meanders, through flowery 
meadows, until it found its way to the vast and melancholy ocean, in whose 
boundless waste it lost its being like the drop of water, and the little moun- 
tain stream. “Is it possible,” exclaimed the mighty river, “that I have 
been thus collecting tribute from half a world, only to become nothing at 
last ?” 

’T is thus with thee, O man !—Thou beginnest in insignificance, like the 
drop of water; thou becomest a laughing, leaping, brawling thing, like the 
brook; thou waxest proud and great, like the mighty river; and ere thou 
canst say, in the vanity of thy heart, “ What an illustrious mortal am I,” 
thou art lost in eternity. 


THE MOLE-HILL AND THE MOUNTAIN. 


A TOWERING mountain reared its head to the skies on one side of a wide and 
deep valley ; on the other, a little mole-hill lay basking in the sun. As it 
contemplated the distant mountain, shooting its snow-capt brow into the re- 
gions of boundless space, far above the clouds, and beheld the gilded glories 
of its distant summit, the mole-hill became discontented and unhappy. It 
contrasted its own insignificance with the awful and majestic outlines of its 
mighty neighbor ; it wished a thousand times that it could raise its head 
above the clouds; it sighed at the thought that it could never become a 
mountain, and impeached the justice of the gods, for having made it only a 
mole-hill, to be trodden upon by man, and crawled over by the most con- 
temptible insects. In short, it pined itself into wretchedness, and sacrificed 
all the comforts of its own littleness to the desire of becoming great. 

As it one day lay gazing upward at the distant object of its envy, a storm 
suddenly gathered around the summit of the mountain; the lightnings leaped 
with forked tongues, the thunder rolled, the tempest lashed its lofty sides 
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and the torrents poured down, tearing their way, and ploughing deep ravines 
in their course, while all beneath remained perfectly quiet, and the little 
mole-hill lay basking in the sunbeams of a summer morning. Scarcely 
had the storm passed away, when the earth began to rock and tremble as 
with an ague; a rumbling and appalling noise raged in the bowels of the 
mountain, which suddenly burst, throwing volumes of smoke, and showers 
of fire into the peaceful skies, that turned from blue to glowing red. Rivers 
of burning sand gushed out from its sides, coursing their way towards the 
valley, and scathing the verdure and the woods into black smoking ruins. 
Ina few hours the majestic mountain seemed as it were disembowelled, and, 
having nothing to sustain it, fell in with a crash that shook the surrounding 
world, and hid the ambient skies in a chaos of dust andashes. The mole- 
hill had all this time remained quiet and safe in its lowly retreat, and when 
the obscurity had become dissipated, and it beheld the great object of its 
envy crumbled into a mass of smoking ruins, it became all of a sudden the 
happiest of mole-hills. “ Body o’ me!” it cried, “ but it is a great blessing 
to be little. O Terra! I thank thee, that thou didst not make me a moun- 


tain !” 


THE REVENGE OF THE BEASTS. 
Onn day a number of animals that had been highly aggrieved by the tyranny 
and injustice of man resolved to petition Jupiter forsatisfaction.—“ O Jupiter!” 
exclaimed the camel, “revenge me on this indolent tyrant, who, instead of car- 
rying his own burthens, claps them on my back, and drives me into the desert 
where I travel whole days without a drop of water.” “O Jupiter!” cried a 
great fat green turtle, “revenge me on this glutton, who kidnaps me while | 
am sleeping in the sun—starves me for weeks on board of a ship, and eats me 
afterwards, though he gives me nothing to eat.” “O Jupiter!” squeaked 
the pig, “he stuffs me first, and then stuffs himself with me afterwards ;’— 
and “O Jupiter!” brayed the ass, “ he loads me with panniers of liquor, and 
delicious fruits, and gives me nothing but water and thistles,—I beseech thee 
to revenge us!” “ Behold,” answered Jupiter, “thou art revenged already ! 
Dost thou see that turbaned wretch yonder chewing opium, and dozing 
away a miserable existence? And dost thou see yonder Christian in his 
nightgown and slippers, taking doses of physic and making wry faces ? And 
dost thou see that wretch reeling along with his blooded red face and car- 
buncled nose ? The one is a martyr to indolence ; he is thy victim, O hump- 
backed camel; he is reaping the truits of making thee bear his burthens 
instead of carrying them himself. The physic-taking mortal is paying the 
forfeit of your wrongs, O, pig and turtle! And the reeling wretch is secur- 
ing to himself a life of guilt, misery, and disgrace, by means of the liquor 
thou carrieston thy back, O most unreasonable donkey! Go thy ways in 
quiet, for again I say thou artamply revenged.” The petitioners departed, 
but the camel being a quadruped of great gravity and somewhat of a philoso- 
pher, could not help thinking to himself, neither he nor the rest of the beasts 
were much the better for this species of vengeance. It is thus with man. 
He persuades himself that revenge will redress his wrongs, and assuage his 
sorrows, and when he hugs it to his heart, finds only the pangs of the serpent 
distilling venom into his wounds. 
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PARAPHRASE 


OF THE ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY SHVENTH PSALM. 


We sat us mourning by the shore 
Where Babel’s waters glide ; 

The tears our aching eyelids bore 
Ran mingling with the tide; 

And there, where desert breezes swept, 

The wayworn exiles leaned and wept, 
The desert breeze replied: 

While on the drooping boughs, unstrung, 

Our tuneless, broken harps we hung. 


II. 


Exulting foes stood taunting by, 
To curse the captive throng, — 
Bade us, in bitter mockery, 
Awake the glorious song 
That erst, ere Zion’s honors fell, 
High from her towers was wont to swell 
Triumphant peals along. — 
“ Are Judah’s minstrels mute?” They cry,— 
‘“Quenched is the soul of melody ?” 


Ill. 


And shall we touch the lyre again 
At heathen foes command ? 
No— hushed let every chord remain, — 
Chained in a foreign land 
Forever mute —if thou depart, 
My native Zion, from my heart, 
Be powerless Israel’s hand! 
Gop! do thy vengeful thunders sleep? 
Unheeded must thy people weep? 


[V. 


Remember, Lorp, when spoilers stood 
By Salem’s wasted side, 

And saw her ruins drink the flood 
Her children’s gore supplied. — 

Yet, yet, the day of wrath shall come! — 

Babel! —like our’s, — a ruined home 
Shall meet thy steps of pride! 

Blest shall he be, who makes thee drain 

The bitter cup of Israel’s pain! 
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A course or Lecrures on dramatic art and literature. By Aveustus W1iLLiam 
Scuiecer, translated from the original German by John Black. 8 vo. (pp. 442.) 
Philadelphia, Hogan and Thompson, 1833. 


In the degraded state to which the history of the Drama has arrived, 
there is a vast proportion of the community who either object to throw 
away their time, or who entertain conscientious scruples against visiting the 
theatres. And when we reflect that instead of the lofty flights and sublime 
ideas of poets,—all but inspired,—instead of pictures of human nature, and 
lessons of moral conduct, tending to teach man what he should be, and bet- 
tering his heart, by exhibiting the turpitude of the passions and crimes 
which disgrace it, and by eliciting the sympathies which virtue under trying 
circumstances will call forth;—instead of the graceful and polished dialogue, 
either of witty encounter, or of more impassioned argument, tending to raise 
the ideas, or to warm the imagination ;—in short, instead of intellectual 
pleasure, or of generous emotion, the stage itself presents little besides low 
buffoonery, coarse ribaldry, puns, quibbles, or imitations of the brute creation ; 
when the classic language, costume, habits, reflections, and all the other 
characteristics of the ¢rve drama are postponed or set aside, for the ridicul- 
ous absurdities of an eastern melo-drama, false in all its appearances, as it 
is puerile in its plot and meagre in its details,—for the mimics of the 
harlequinade, the tricks of monkeys, the exhibitions of beasts—or, worse 
than all comic, (!) representations of mankind under the worst impulses of 
the worst passions,—it can be no wonder that the man of education and 
reflection turns with disgust from the infamous transmutation of what was 
a noble armusement, into the base pandering to vulgar, sensual, and coarse 
gratification. When, on the other hand, we perceive places which erst were 
wont to contain beings of elevated minds, whocome to view “life’s epitome” 
for their edification, or to listen to the soul-inspiring verses of the dramatists, 
to criticise the beautiful subtleties of language, or to examine a system of 
ethics—who came to lend eye, ear, and judgment, to what was going on 
before them, in the hope and expectation of retiring better or wiser than 
they came,—when we perceive that those places presenting, instead of such 
audience and such scenes, nothing but the most degrading immorality and 
rank protligacy —how can we be surprised that the moral, the correct, and the 
delicate portions of society, should shun the haunts of beings so debased, and 
should gradually come to censure the amusement which gives a vent to 
such deplorable outrages against good breeding and decency ? 

Greatly, indeed, it is to be lamented that the legislature of civilized states 
cannot devise,—or, at least, has not yet devised,—a cure for the fatal abuse 
of so excellent an institution as the stage would be, in its purity, and with 
regulations to enforce moral order, and propriety of demeanour, among the 
audiences. Very far, indeed, are we from insinuating that a mawkish and 
puritanical stiffness should be introduced into either plot or dialogue—or 
that the representations themselves should be of solemn moralizers who 
might set the audience to sleep. “To every thing there is a season, and a 
time to every purpose,” says the preacher, and he adds that there is “a time 
to weep and a time to laugh, a time to mourn and a time to dance.” Let, 
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therefore, lectures on religion come from the pulpit, and on morals, from the 
schools and from books. ‘here the heart is prepared to receive the lessons, 
and there they will be sown with the greatest prospects of producing their 
fruits. But the page of the human heart and conduct is exemplified also by 
the brief example which the theatre can present, and that even more effectu- 
ally than by the slow workings of experience in actual human transactions. 
Our old friend, AZsop, was allowed to understand mankind correctly, and 
he advises us “ occasionally to unstring the bow, if we would preserve its 
elasticity, and continue its fitness for use when we want it.” Let us then 
have the sprightly repartee, the humorous description, the pathetic detail, 
the impassioned speech, the exhibition of 


“All the fiercer tortures of the mind, 
Unbounded passion, madness, guilt, remorse ; 
Whence, tumbling headlong from the height of life, 
They furnish matter for the tragic muse.” 


Let us see the trials of the temper and disposition under the various feelings 
of love, adversity, sudden reverses of either kind of fortune—in short, let 
but the character be true to life, and keep a curb on ribaldry and jest, and 
we feel assured that lessons may be found within the walls of theatres, and 
from the writings of dramatic authors, that shall prove as grateful and as 
useful in their way, as moral lectures and discourses. 

The “lectures” which form the title of this article compose one of the 
most important works that we have read upon the subject. They are from 
the pen of one, acknowledged, in the old continent, to be deeply conversant 
in the matters upon which he has treated, and, to speak in the language of 
Madame de Stael Holstein, the course “is not a barren nomenclature of the 
works of the various authors; he seizes the spirit of their different sorts of 
literature with all the imagination of a poet.” 

Dramatic representations are of very ancient date and very extensive 
usage. Their origin was, doubtless, hymns in praise of the gods, or ex- 
temporary songs commemorative of the exploits of heroes and distinguish- 
ed men; the desire of rendering their poems more striking and effective 
suggested by degrees the dramatic form of recitation, and the powerful 
influence which these recitations and exhibitions were found to exert upon 
the human mind gradually introduced the modifications of the drama, for 
every purpose,—religious, moral, political, or social,—that the constitution of 
society required. They gave an additional solemnity to the worship during 
the times of pagan mythology, they stimulated the warriors by the remem- 
brance of former deeds, and by bringing those deeds in review before them ; 
when the drama branched out into comedy, they held up to derision the 
vices or the follies of public men, they satirised ineffective public measures, 
and became, in fact, the public censors of the times. In the middle ages of 
the Christian history, they impressed upon the general mind the legends 
and traditions of the catholic church, by the exhibition of what were term- 
ed “ moralities,” a species of drama in very high favor up to the beginning 
of the sixteenth century ; and in our own times they have been the vehicle 
of communication for the most elevated sentiments, the most impassioned 
feeling, the deepest pathos, the most racy humour, the most extensive dis- 
plays of the human heart, and,—we regret to say,—sometimes the most 
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unbridled licentiousness—that have ever been produced from the brain of 
the poet, or breathed forth from the lips of a speaker. 

In Hindoostan, which is, perhaps, the most ancient civilized portion of 
the globe, and to which it is probable we may finally trace up the origin of 
all that we know in our own progress towards civilization, it is well known 
that the drama was in use in very remote periods. The “ Sacontala” is as- 
certained to be a very ancient dramatic as well as mythological poem of 
the Hindoos; for a long time it was nearly the only one with which Europe 
was acquainted, but since the acquisition of the Sanserit was attained, and 
the establishment of that trvaluable society in London, for encouraging 
the translation and dissemination of oriental literature, we are daily gain- 
ing vast accessions not only of dramatic poems, but of writings in every 
branch of learning, and those too of a depth and refinement startling to 
European and American pride. Nay, even into the most remote as well as 
savage haunts of man, the drama has found its way, and is encouraged as a 
favorite amusement. Mr. Ellis, in his “ Polynesian Researches,” gives an 
account of these exhibitions in which there is a remarkable similarity to 
those of the early Greeks, together with those which were introduced in 
the time of Aristophanes; in both cases infinitely more rude, perhaps, but 
evidently flowing from the same spring. As a curious coincidence we give 
here Mr. Ellis’ account, though we purpose to examine his book at large 


hereafter. 


“Upaupa was the name of many of their exhibitions. In performing these, they 
sometimes sat ina cirele on the ground, and recited, in concert, a legend or song in 
honor of their gods, or some distinguished Areoi. The leader of the party stood in 
the centre, and introduced the recitation with a sort of prologue, when, with a num- 
ber of fantastic movements and attitudes, those that sat around began their song in 
a low and measured tone and voice; which increased as they proceeded, till it be- 
came vociferous and unintelligibly rapid. [t was also accompanied by movements 
of the arms and hands, in exact keeping with the tones of the voice, watil they were 
wrought to the highest pitch of excitement. ‘This they continued, until, becoming 
breathless and exhausted, they were obliged to suspend their performance. 

“'Pheir public entertainments frequently consisted in delivering speeches, accom- 
panied by every variety of gesture and action ; and their representations, on these 
occasions, assumed something of the histrionic character. Their priests, and others, 
were fearlessly ridiculed in these performances, in which allusion was ludicrously 
made to public events. In the taupiti, or oroa, they sometimes engaged in wrestling, 
but never in bexing: that would have been considered too degrading for them. 
Dancing, however, appears to have been their favorite and most frequent perform- 
anee. These amusements frequently continued for a number of days and nights 
successively at the same place. The upaupa was then Aw, or closed, and they 
journeyed to the next district, or principal chieftain’s abode, where the same train of 
dances, wrestlings, and pantomimic exhibitions was repeated.” 


But it is time to turn to our author, who has certainly furnished us with 
such a series of judicious remarks on this subject, as, for learning and re- 
search on the one hand, and propriety of thinking on the other, have not 
been surpassed by any critical writer in modern times. He has acquired a 
title to some deference with regard to his opinions, by the notion which he 
himself gives us of the due qualifications for forming them, and which ap- 
pear to us so strikingly correct, that we will give them in his own words: 


“No man,” says Schlegel, “can be a true critic or connoisseti who does not pos- 
sess an universality of mind, who does not agen the flexibility which, throwing 
aside all personal predilections and blind habits, enables him to transport himself 


into the peculiarities of other ages and nations, to feel them as it were from their 
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proper central point; and, what ennobles human nature, to recognize and respect 
whatever is beautiful and grand under those external modifications which are neces- 
sary to their existence, and which sometimes even seem to disguise them. There is 
no monopoly of poetry for certain ages and nations; and consequently that despot- 
ism in taste, by which it is attempted to make those rules universal, which were at 
first perhaps arbitrarily established, is a pretension which ought never to be allowed. 
Poetry, taken in its widest acceptation, as the power of creating what is beautiful, 
and eta it to the eye or the ear, is an universal gift of Heaven, which is 
even shared to a certain extent by those whom we call barbarians and savages.” 


By the way, it was almost incorrect in Mr. Schlegel to make his last 
admission under such qualified terms, for it is notorious that no where do 
we find so much imagery in language,—and that is the most essential in- 
gredient in poetry,—as among savage nations, suffering under a paucity of 
words ;—the very poetry, in fact, which is so much and so justly the subject 
of general admiration is that of the earliest Greeks, who have been obliged 
to express every thing under type, figure, or metaphor. 

After hastily running through the history and progress of the drama, and 
glancing at the purposes to which it has occasionally been subservient, he 
addresses himself to an analytical examination of its parts, and to a critical 
survey of its structure in the different stages of that progress. And in this, 
though we can perceive the language of a devoted admirer, and the judg- 
ment of an accurate observer, yet, in the very outset, he has deemed it ne- 
cessary to warn us of the evil effects which may be produced even from 
good motives. 


“ In ordinary intercourse men exhibit only their exteriors to one another. They are 
withheld by suspicion or indifference from allowing others to look into what passes 
within them ; and to speak with any-thing like emotion or agitation of that which is 
nearest our heart would be considered unsuitable to the tone of polished society. 
The orator and the dramatic poet find means to break down these barriers of con- 
ventional reserve. While they transport their hearers to such scenes of mental 
agitation, that their external signs break involuntarily forth, every man perceives in 
those around him the same degree of emotion, and those who before were strangers 
to one another, become in a moment intimately acquainted. The tears which the 
orator or the dramatic poet compels them to shed for persecuted innocence, or a dying 
hero, make friends and brothers of them all. The effect produced by seeing a num- 
ber of others share in the same emotions, on an intense feeling which usually retires 
into solitude, or only opens itselfto the confidence of friendship, is astonishingly 
powerful. The belief in the justness of the feeling becomes unshaken from its diffu- 
sion ; we feel ourselves strong among so many associates, and the minds of all flow 
together in one great and overflowing stream. Hence the privilege of influencing an 
assembled crowd is exposed to a most dangerous abuse. As we may inspire them 
in the most disinterested manner, for the noblest and best of purposes, we may also 
ensnare them by the deceitful webs of sophistry, and Yt them by the glare of 
false magnanimity, of which the crimes may be painted as virtues and even as sa- 
crifices. Under the delightful dress of oratory and poetry, the poison steals impercep- 
tibly into the ear and the heart. Above all things let the comic poet take heed, as 
from the nature of his subject he has a tendency to split on this rock, lest he afford 
an opportunity for the lower and baser parts of human nature to exhibit themselves 
without any disguise ; for if, by the appearance of a common participation in these 
ignoble propensities, the shame is once overcome, which generally confines them 
within the bounds of decency, the depraved inclinations soon break out with the most 
unbridled licentiousness.” 


Nothing, perhaps, can give us a more lively idea of the zest with which 
the early dramatic compositions were received than the fact of its rapid 
improvement from the first rude recitations of 'Thespis, to the polished, 
nervous, and pathetic language, and well defined plots of Sophocles, and 
Euripides. It is well known that, of the seventy and odd years comprised 
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in this interval, there were at least fifty of them as it were void, until the 
majestic and terrible Eschylus poured forth his flood of sublime verse, with 
however but little of regularity in its structure, and from thence little more 
than twenty years carried the tragic drama of Greece to its ne plus ultra 
under the other two. Schlegel has been at great pains in tracing this pro- 
gress, and has dwelt carefully and justly on the peculiarity of each writer’s 
style. We tind that two most powerful dramatic writers in ancient and in 
modern times have both had to labor under the same imputation,—that, 
namely, of being unconscious of the beauty and strength of their own 
verses ; for Sophocles, in speaking of Esehylus, says “Eschylus does what 
is right without knowing: it,” and Shakspeare has been accused, by hun- 
dreds, of saying good things by chance, without a consciousness of the 
sublimity, pathos, or truth of his expression. Such is the tax that genius 
pays to fame, and such is the ingratitude which the world have at all times 
shown to their best benefactors. 

But not only had the Greek tragic drama reached its acme, within the 
short period to which we have alluded, but it had even passed its meridian ; 
for the last of the three, Euripides, is said to have corrupted the drama, and 
to have given it a tendency to fall back in public estimation. By not keep- 
ing in view a line of conduct somewhat similar to that recommended by 
Schlegel in the extract above, and being more intent on moving his audi- 
ence, than careful of the means to be employed in doing so, he introduced 
‘an erroneous system of morals into his speeches, or rather a perversion of 
morals, feelings, and obligations, which indicated something like a laxity in 
those virtues in his own person, and which more than once drew him into 
awkward predicaments. 

So short was the career of tragedy, among the Greeks ; and it presently 
fell into decline, and finally into disuse. We may, therefore, take leave of 
this stage of it by remarking, that however striking the situations of the 
various characters, however sublime the conceptions, and however vigorous 
the language, their was neither knowledge of human nature, nor any moral 
lessons conveyed in any of the speeches. We feel, in reading them, as we 
do in reviewing the Homeric characters generally,—as if they were pieces 
of statuary, or groups of sculpture, of which the history is given in an accom- 
panying poem, but which raise not in us such emotions as we feel on read- 
ing the modern tragedy, because the sources of our gratification in the former 
ease, are drawn from without, but, in the latter, the heart responds to the 
unpassioned verse. 

It is true that we ought to take into consideration the peculiar belief and 
the tone of society in those periods, and, by placing ourselves in the situation 
of the then existing population more powerful emotion may probably be 
elicited. Fate was, with them, a deity of boundless might, and an implicit 
submission to its decrees was a principal point of religious duty. Hence 
the moral, if so we may call it, of every drama, was the impossibility of avoid- 
ing that power, and that the graceful dignity of human nature was to conform 
without shrinking to that which must befal us. Divested then of free 
agency, the detestation of wicketiness, as well as the heroism of virtue, 
becomes materially lessened; that object “ which the gods delight to look 
on,”—a great mind struggling with distress,—is robbed of that intensity of 
interest with which we view the actions of the man, 
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‘‘ By nature free, not overruled by fate 
Inextricable, or strict necessity,” 


and who feels the consciousness that 


“ Freely they stand, who stand,—and fall, who fall ! 


In the ancient tragedy we admire a beautiful automaton, but in the modern, 
we feel the emotions of the man. 

The range of comedy was considerably more extensive than that of her 
elder sister; but, as it were, rioting in the extent of her dominion, she fre- 
quently became subjected to wholesome restraints. The uses of the old 
comedy indeed, under so mercurial a spirit as that of Aristophanes, soon de- 
generated into abuses. We speak not here of what would now be termed 
indecencies of language, or indecorum of allusion. These things were 
according to the manners of the times, and consistent withthe audience, 
who were always of the male sex in the representation of comedy,—and 
were no more the proper subjects of animadversion in the author, than are 
the peculiarities of the same description in Shakspeare, who also wrote 
according to the times in which he lived. But we allude to the liberties 
which were taken by Aristophanes with the names, actions, doctrines of 
philosophers, the management and actors in public affairs, and even the 
ceremonies and dogmata of religion. All these things were highly re- 
lished by a people as mercurial as himself, members of a democracy in 
the strictest sense of the word, and perpetual meddlers in state affairs. But 
the old comedy produced, as it was to be expected, so many heart-burnings, 
so much dissension and animosity, that it was absolutely necessary to cry 
it down, to prevent the whole state from being in an universal ferment. 
The old comedy therefore gradually gave way to the new, in which the 
actors performed fictitious characters, and the plot and conduct originated 
in something analogous to real life, but steering clear of actual transactions 
in contemporary periods. In short, the modern comedy is little more than 
a modification of that which, as above, is called the new, and the father of 
which was Menander. 

Of the Roman drama little need be said. Being of a warlike disposition 
in their habits, and rude in their manners until a late period in their history, 
the theatre had not charms for them, equal to those of the combats of the 
gladiators or those of wild beasts. The only two Roman dramatic writers 
whose works have continued to hold any celebrity down to our times are 
Plautus and Terence; and, from the situations in life of these two men, we 
may pretty well ascertain the degree of estimation in which works of that 
kind were held by their countrymen, and even these two are proved to be 
copyists from the Greek comic writers. 


“ Among the Greeks, the poets and artists lived at all times in the most honorable 
relations; among the Romans, however, polite literature was at first cultivated by 
men of the lowest rank, by needy foreigners, and even by slaves. Plautus and 
Terence, who lived nearly about the same period, towards the end of the second 
Punic war, and in the interval between the second and third, were of the lowest rank ; 
the former, a miserable day-laborer, and the latter, a Carthaginian slave, and after- 
wards a freed man. Their fortunes, however, were very different. Plautus was 
obliged to hire himself out in the intervals, when he was not employed in writing 
comedies, as a beast of burden in a hand-mill; ‘Terence became the inmate of the 
elder Scipio and his bosom friend Loclius, and they deigned to admit him w such a 
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degree of familiarity, that he was charged with being assisted by these noble Romans 
in the composition of his pieces, and it was even said that they allowed their own 
labors to pass under his name. The habits of their lives are perceivable in their 
respective modes of writing: the bold roughness of Plautus, and his famed jests, 
betray his intercourse with the lower classes; in Terence, again, we can discern 
the traces of good society.” 


The history of the drama has now a wide gap, for, during the dark ages, 
mankind were too much engaged with fearful tragedy upon a large scale, 
performed upon the theatre of the world, to occupy themselves with mimic 
representations, and the verses of the poets. The barbarians who overran 
all the civilized part of the world soon stripped it of every vestige of re- 
finement. Blood and conquest were their delight and amusement ; to over- 
throw civil institutions, and establish in their place the one great chain of 
feudal government and dependence, was their sole occupation ; and it was 
not until they had overrun all the fairest portions of the earth,—that con- 
quest had exhausted itself,—and that the peaceful doctrines of the gospel 
began to work their way into the fierce bosoms of conquerors, that the dis- 
tant footsteps of poetry began to be again discernible. 

‘The ignorant are ever superstitious, and, with all their valor, our bar- 
barian ancestors were ignorant enough. Hence, with their new religion, 
there crept in a huge mass of absurdities and monstrosities, which were 
sedulously kept alive by the only persons who were superior to such cre- 
dulity, and who made their superior knowledge a handle to power, over the 
minds and fortunes of the barbarous chiefs and their followers. Then 
came the drama or mummery founded upon traditions and legends of the 
church, which afterwards came to be called “moralities,” and which were 
performed at solemn festivals or at stated times. These by degrees fell 
into a laxity of manner, and decay of solemnity, which, though at first very 
agreeable both to the performers and to the spectators, and calculated for a 
while to knit together the fellow worshippers of the same community, were 
tinally a cause of the decline of that church whieh se unadvisedly had 
introduced them, or which had at least allowed them to branch out with 
too great a luxuriance, without pruning. 

But with the restoration of peace and the revival of letters, came a better 
state of things in the drama also; and from the beginning of the six- 
teenth century we way date the resuscitation of this species of poetry, and 
the gradual assumption of its present character. We can hardly, however, 
reflect of the long dearth without expecting that in its re-appearance it 
must spring from a new germination, and we behold it once more in its 
infancy, though under a different form. Schlegel informs us that 


“ After a long sleep of the dramatic and theatrical spirit in the middle ages, 
which began to awake again in mysteries and moralities, independent of classical 
models, the first endeavour to imitate the ancients in their theatre, as well as in other 
arts and departments of poetry, was made by the Italians. The Sophonisba of 
Trissine, in the beginning of the sixteenth century, is generally named as the first 
reguiar tragedy. | cannot boast of having ever read this literary rarity, but I know 
the author, on other subjects, to be a ¥piritless pedant, and as even the learned, who 
are the most earnest in their hnitation of the ancients, declare it a dull work of dili- 
gence, without any poetical spirit, we may, without any farther examination, safely 
acquiesce in this decision. It is singular that, while all the ancient forms, even to 
the chorus, are scrupulously retained, the province of mythology is changed for that 
of the Roman Elistory. 

| To be concluded in our next number. ] 
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INCANTATION OF HERVOR. 


IMITATED FROM A NORSE LEGEND. 


Tue northern nations believed that there existed in the spells of poesy a 
power to raise the dead, or to obtain from them whatever boon might be 
asked. In the legend, Hervor, the daughter of Argantyr, is represented as 
claiming from her slain ancestor the enchanted sword, called Tirsing, 


—‘ which of yore 
His sire from Oden’s offspring tore.” 


For a glowing and spirited description of the combat and deaths of 
Argantyr and Hialmar, see Herbert’s Helga, canro v1. 


Spirit of the royal dead! 
Many a weary yeer has sped 
Since these stern mountains, wild and high, 
Echoed thy lofty battle cry. 
Silence and peace their hallowed gloom 
Have shed upon the warrior’s tomb. 
I come to break the sacred rest 
The grave has heaped upon thy breast;-- 
The daughter of a warlike name 
And deeds of glory—-here I claim 
The Sword of more than mortal fire 
That fiercely armed thee, royal sire! 
That drank Hialmar’s murderous breath, 
And held at every point a death. 


All hushed? Are Andgrym’s fiery race— 
Ever the first in battle’s face— 
Dim now, and dust? Has Eyvor’s son, 
The free, the bold, the glorious one, 
His pride forgot? Or sleep ye all? 
Each of the brethren twelve I call-- 
Hiorvardur!'—In vain!--In vain! 
Unbroken death and silence reign. 


I know the spells with danger fraught, 
With which that fearful blade was wrought; 
I know the hand, whose mystic seal 
Gave power and vengeance to the steel. 
When the dark Dwarf King, in his ire, 
Begirt it thrice with central fire, 

And thrice denounced, in accents dread, 
His curse upon the victor’s head 

Who bore it from its flaming bed. 

I know that curse, whate’er it be, 

Has not been all fulfilled in thee; 

That he who dares this sword to wield, 
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Incantation of Hervor. 


Must his own heart its victim yield ;— 
Yet gladly will I brave the guilt, 

To grasp in pride its blood-stained hilt. 
I fear not death, and magic art 

I'll meet with stern, unshrinking heart. 
Now give! Believe, the subtle brand 
Shall grace a northern maiden’s hand. 


Still silent? Then, by spear and shield, 
1 bid thee to my wishes yield! 
By bucklers strewn upon the plain, — 
By thousand foes in battle slain,— 
By Saxon bones in fearful trust 
That crumble o’er thy conquering dust, — 
By banners in the red field born, — 
By hearts from bleeding bosoms torn, — 
By hatelit eye, — and lowering brow, — 
By lifted hand,— and solemn vow, — 
I charm thee from repose,— and doom 
Thine ashes to a restless tomb, 
Till from the shelter of the grave 
Thy hand shall give the boon I crave! 


By this o’ershadowing vine, whose stem 
Gives to the wind thy requiem, — 
By spreading forest, — flowing stream, — 
By mountain shade,-—and sunlight’s beam, — 
By crimsoned clouds at eve that lie 
Upon the margin of the sky, — 
By midnight voices from each flower, -- 
By viewless steps in every bower, — 
By songs that from its caverns sweep 
When twilight shrouds the foaming deep, — 
By moonlight forms that nightly lave 
Their locks upon the emerald wave, — 
By all that’s bright in earth or sky, — 
Monarch! I charm thee to comply ! 


By gathering clouds and tempests driven, 
When the red lightning rends the heaven, — 
By Odin’s self, when his dread form 
Bestrides and guides the vengeful storm, — 
By Eger’s hoary sceptre, spread 
Across the ocean’s crystal bed, — 

By mighty Thor’s cloud-circled throne, 
Who hurls the thunderbolt alone, — 

I ask the gift with spirit bold, 

Which none but thee would dare withhold! 


Now, by all hidden spells that lie 
In the deep soul of poesy, — 
By the stern death song of the brave, 
The last, best gift that Odin gave, — 
And by the power that gives to me 
The keys of nature’s secresy, 
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And by the prophet glances thrown 

Into the depths of worlds unknown, — 
By thine own proud and royal name, 
Once more the enchanted sword I claim! 
It comes! the gleaming point I see! 

It comes with solemn minstrelsy ! 

With bounding heart and rapturous eyes 
I grasp the long contested prize. 


Now let the broken turf bed close 
In peace above thy deep repose ;— 
Thou canst not feel another spell, 
Prince! To thy dust a long farewell! 


CHEPSTOW CASTLE. 
CAPTURED BY OLIVER CROMWELL. 


“Phere is a river in Macedon, and there is also moreover a river at Monmouth ; 
it is called Wye at Monmouth; but it is out of my prains what is the name of the 
other river; but ’t is all one, ’t is so like as myfingers is to my fingers, and there is 
salmons in both.” — SHAKSPEARE. 


“ There stands the castle, by yon tuft of trees.” — Isip. 


Near the town of Chepstow in Monmouthshire (England, ) upon the river 
Wye, one of the most beautiful rivers of England, and which has been ren- 
dered classic by Shakspeare, —at the confluence of that river and the Se- 
vern, stood the princely towers of Chepstow Castle. This magnificent 
edifice was erected long before the reformation, and is believed to have been 
for some centuries in possession of the ancient family of St. Clair. At the 
time I visited it, however, which was about forty five years ago, when I was 
a young, rambling, idle, and romantic fellow, it was a splendid ruin, having 
been destroyed in the times of general devastation by the usurper Crom- 
well.. At the period to which I allude, I was a devoted admirer of the arts, 
and the excursion which brought me into the vicinity was caused by a 
desire to make views of the most interesting spots in that district of 
England. 

The day on whieh I came in view of these magnificent remains, was 
delightfully calm and clear ; and, being never out of my way, I continued 
attracted by the beauties both of the castle and of the surrounding scene- 
ry, and wandered about from point to point, now admiring the coup d’eil as 
it broke upon me, and now musing on the dilapidations of the pile before me, 
which had rendered ita monument of misrule on one hand, and of ambition 
on the other. 

The stately remains of Chepstow Castle stand on the right bank of the 
Severn, on a cliff about one hundred and twenty feet perpendicular above 
the surface of the river which flows smoothly beneath it. There bemg only 
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one path leading up to the entrances, I had no apprehension of losing my 
road; and therefore after threading my way, in a most romantic and precip- 
itous dell, from which as I looked up in my passage, the rugged battlements 
seemed to frown down upon me, I arrived by a sudden turn in front of its 
massy iron-bound gates. The castle, as I observed, not only stood upon 
an eminence above the water, but also upon a cliff above that eminence, 
there being steep ascents to it on every side, except that next the river, 
which was so perpendicularly over the stream, that a stone, dropped from the 
window on that side, would fall without impediment into the tide below. 
It required no small labor to ascend the grassy steep which led to the 
gates, on each side of which rose a lofty round stone tower of the Norman 
architecture, and shaded by oaks and elms apparently coeval with the 
buildings themselves. The gates I found barred and bolted, with nothing 
to indicate that aught animated had crossed their threshold for years, the 
moss and rust having gathered in such accumulation as to preclude such an 
idea. I therefore began to be apprehensive that my researches must be 
confined to the exterior, particularly as, with all my romance, I had neither the 
skill of Scottish craigsman, to assist me in scrambling up the rocks, nor the 
strength of a Ceur de Lion to enable me to storm the entrance. There 
were however two ponderous rings which hung from the two centre iron 
bars, and with these I raised a thundering peal, loud enough to startle the 
dead. Echo afterecho repeated from arch to arch until it gradually subsid- 
ed into silence, accompanied by the harsh cawings of a thousand rooks. 
Atter waiting some time, and peeping as well asI was able through the 
weather-beaten cracks of the massy gates, at length I perceived, tomy great 
joy, a woman with a bundle of heavy keys, advancing from within. She 
entered one of the round towers and soon appeared on my side of the walls 
through a small door which hitherto I had not noticed. I asked permission, 


as a stranger, to view the interior, which with a very good grace was granted. 


I followed her accordingly through the passage in the tower and found myselt 
presently in a large square court enclosed by dilapidated walls, whereon 


rude figures and quaint devices, which had formerly added tu the splendour of 


the scene, were still faintly visible, though greatly disfigured by the unspar- 
ing hands of time and spoliation. It had been, from all appearance, an 
entrance-court and used as a place for waiting attendance. 

The female conducted me into a neat apartment which was fitted up on 
that side of the castle which overlooked the river beneath ; and introduced 
me to an ancient couple, whose joint ages amounted to upwards of two 
centuries. The man was tall, thin, and for his years remarkably erect ; 
nor had time much dummed the brillianey of his elear grey eyes, which 
were overhung by long and shaggy eyebrows, and twinkled with astonish- 
ing vivaeity. His white hair flowed profusely down on each side of his 
head almost to his shoulders, and his neatly trunmed beard rested upon his 
breast. His voice was not 


turned again tothe childish treble, 
as might naturally have been expected at his years, but full and firm, with 


a little of the tone which is termed sepulehral. Nor did he seem uncon- 
scious of the favors which nature had bestowed upon him, for lL perceived 
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in our subsequent conversation that he managed to use them advantayeous- 
ly and with effect, in his descriptions and enumerations. The old woman, 
who was busy at her distaff, in a deep recess formed by one of the windows, 
merely bowed her head at our entrance, and pursued her occupation without 
noticing us farther. 

I felt a sensation of reverence as I advanced towards the old man, and 
apologized for my intrusion. He returned my salutation with an air of 
cheerfulness, and bade me welcome to his venerated pile. ‘I was born in 
this castle, sir,” said he, “ and am now upwards of one hundred years of age. 
I am descended from those who were, from father to son, servants of its 
owners, and somehow I feel as if I were a part of its ruins myself. I cling 
to it, crushed as it is, and though its original masters are swept from the 
list of England’s subjects. There is my old wife too,” added he, “she has 
jogged on with me through this weary pilgrimage, in which we have been 
companions nearly eighty years. We fail now, sir, and I fear she fails 
most. She has become very silent—scarcely speaks for hours together, and 
would not, then, if she could make herself understood by signs.” The old 
man cast a look of affection and kindness towards his aged partner as he 
said this, and my conductress, who I found was his grandaughter, exhibited 
in her countenance the workings of apprehension and sorrow. 

The room into which I had been ushered, was one of three or four which 
had not suffered so greatly as the rest from the general devastation ; these 
rooms were now the abode of the old people, who lived partly upon the 
bounty of the present proprietor of the ruins, and partly upon the generosity 
of occasional visiters. These apartments were nearly all alike, — lofty and 
to the very ceilings cased with oak, which was no less highly polished 
than the old oaken floor. Here and there were an old hunting spear, a glove 
of mail, an old helmet, a pair of antlers, an ancient steel cross-bow, or other 
embellishments of the old baronial castle, that served to give an air of 
antiquity to the place, which was not diminished by the dingy light which 
forced its way through the small and casemented windows usually formed 
in buildings of Gothic architecture. 

In looking around the apartment, a large and curiously fashioned sword, 
which was placed upright in a corner, attracted my notice. It was one of 
those two-handed weapons, with which warriors of the feudal ages, and 
even down to the time of the revolution, used to arm themselves, the handle 
coming above the left shoulder of the wearer, and over which it was always 
drawn from the scabbard. After eyeing it a while, I inquired of the old 
man, who had last wielded this massy weapon. He rose with apparent 
emotion, and drawing it from its sheath, he extended it at arms length, say- 
ing, with a sigh, 

“That, sir,—that was the sword of Hubert St. Clair.” 

* Be, Clair—St. Clair,” said I—“ what, the same whom Cromwell is 
reported to have killed with his own hand - 

“ Reported, say you, young man ?—Killed, did you say ?—Murdered, sir, 
—he was inhumanly murdered—he and his household, almost to a man, 
here in this very castle.” 

“Do you know the particulars ?” said I, deeply interested in the fate of 
that old cavalier and warrior, “ I should like exceedingly to hear them.” 

The old man appearing to hesitate, as if overcome in some degree either 
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by weakness or emotion, the young woman whispered softly, “ My grand- 
father is best taken in the evening, to tell a story about the castle ; it is not 
his custom to talk long at this hour ;—but if you call again towards evening, 
and he should be in the mood in which he generally is at that time, he can 
entertain you for hours with tales of adventure, in which this castle and its 
lords were concerned. In all probabjlity he would also go round the ruins 
with you, as he seldom misses a day in visiting even the most distant parts 
before he retires,—which is not till late, for soold a man. But I should 
advise you,” she added, “to be here before sunset, else your visit will be in 
vain ; for he has established a rule, never to allow the gates to be unbarred 
after that hour for any one’s entrance.” 

I promised to follow her directions, and slipping a piece of money into 
her hand, I took my departure, and passed the greater part of the day in 
surveying the exterior of the castle, from the opposite bank of the river. 
Greatly I admired its commanding situation, its long lire of building, 
extending for hundreds of feet along the very margin of the rock on which 
it stood,—its frameless windows, roofless halls, dilapidated courts, and fal- 
ling battlements, the crumbling turrets of “its ivy-mantled towers,”—nor 
less was I delighted to mark their dark outline inverted, sinking deep in 
the bosom of the pellucid stream. Reverie succeeded to admiration, and 
both gave way to hunger, which at length overtook me, and by its cravings 
succeeded in dragging me away from that interesting spot, to obey the calls 
of a more vulgar nature,—eating and drinking. These, however, to a man 
in my mood were easily satisfied, and when the day began to decline, I set 
out on my return to the castle. 

It was a calm still evening in the beginning of September, when the 
excessive heat of summer had subsided, and the approaching chillness of 
winter had not yet been felt. As I turned to enter the dell which led up 
towards the castle, I could not help stopping fora moment to gaze upon the 
scene before me. The beams of the declining sun were resting full upon 
the top of a hill directly opposite, on the other side of the river, shedding 
a flood of yellow light over the whole expanse. The surface of the stream 
gleamed as if in mockery of the heavens themselves, and the fresh turf 
appeared changed from its natural vivid beauty and softness, to a rich car- 
pet of golden resplendency. The shaded and romantic path, in which | was 
now pursuing my course, and which in the morning seemed so gloomy, and 
even doubtful, was now most brilliantly illuminated. But as no time was 
now to be lost, I entered the dell with a light and lively step, anticipating 


accounts of 
—“ Hair breadth ’scapes, in th’ imminent deadly breach,” 


I followed the tortuous path in haste, picking my way as expeditiously as 
possible, under some apprehension that the regulations of the old gentleman 
might be like the laws of the Medes and Persians, which “alter not,” and 
that I might possibly lose the hoped-for narrative. 

Whilst I was thus urging forward, the shadow of a human form was sud- 
denly thrown across my path at some distance before me, and from the 
swiftness with which it moved along the surface of the ground, i judged it 
to belong to a person in great haste. I could neither see nor hear a living 
soul,—still the lengthened and unshapely shadow glided smoothly along 
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before me, unlike the motion of a person walking or running, but rather as 
the shadow of a cloud moving stealthily away. Iadvanced, however, rapidly 
along, until I came to the farther opening of the dell, when I saw the figure 
to whom the shadow attached, a female, hurrying hastily from me. There 
was something uncommon, and even fantastical, in her appearance, and my 
mind, already disposed to entertain notions of romance or mystery, imme- 
diately arrived at the conclusion that somehow or other she was connected 
with the history of the castle. It was ridiculous to be sure to combine the 
flight of a female with the destruction of an edifice one hundred and fifty 
years before. But man is the sport of circumstance. I determined however 
to have my curiosity on that point, also, satisfied before I should return. 

“T now hastened on to keep my engagement ;—arrived at the castle gates 
I repeated the summons of the morning. Owing to the stillness of the hour, 
the sound seemed to reverberate with tenfold loudness ; the rooks, which 
were just settling, seemed disturbed and wheeled about in the air, in multi- 
tudes, cawing most tumultuously. The gate was again opened by my 
female warder, who welcomed me with the air of a former acquaintance. 

“ My grandfather has been asking after you more than once, this evening,” 
said she ;—“ and has really appeared more solicitous about your return, than 
I have ever known him to be on account of any stranger before. The inte- 
rest you seemed to take in the affairs of the St. Clair family, pleased him so 
much that he has talked of little else since you departed this morning.” 

*T understand,” said I. “Whenever we jump with the peculiar humor 
of others, it is like a tacit approval of their pursuits; but I really was as 
greatly interested in the matter as I appeared to be, and therefore please to 
introduce me at once to your grandfather.” 

“My grandfather loves any one,” replied she, “who either talks of the 
St. Clairs, or listens when they are talked about. He is strongly attached 
to the family, although he never knew any branch personally, and has col- 
lected a vast number of stories respecting them.” She hesitated a little 
and then went on. ‘ But whether they are all true, that have been related 
to him, I don’t know. And—perhaps—my poor grandfather in telling them 
over again now and then freshens thema little. Perhaps—he makes them 
sometimes act and speak rather as he would like them to have done, than 
as they really did. Because, sir, I have been told that the family of St. 
Clair did not deserve at all times the great honor and praise that my grand- 
father would give them. But—pray, sir,—before you go in bear this in mind, 
—do not appear to doubt any of his accounts, nor ask any questions 
that might lead to make him think you do so,—for that would cause him 
instantly to break off, and you would never obtain one word more from 
him.” 

I promised to follow her advice, and then accompanied her to the former 
apartment. 

In a massy and ample oaken chair, sat the old man. He was enveloped 
in a grey loose gown, which was made to hang from his shoulders to his 
heels, but was fastened at the middle by a clasp and belt, giving him much 
the appearance of an aged monk. He was setting pensively by the side of 
a fire which perhaps at his extreme age was necessary, towards the close of 
the day, particularly in such a large and lofty room as the one he occupied. 
On his right hand was a small table, whereon lay a bible and his spectacles, 
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and a candle stick was placed on the table in readiness for lighting the 
candle contained in it, as soon as necessary. 

On seeing me he rose, and advanced with an air of satisfaction towards 
me; he shook my hand, and motioned to an empty chair near his own, 
which I immediately occupied. After a short pause, finding that we were 
left to ourselves, I thought it advisable to break silence, I therefore began 
the conversation by taking the sword again into my hands, and remarking 

“Tt must have been a strong arm, that could wield such a weapon.” 

“Ye’re right, sir,—ye’re right. It was a strong arm, and a faithful 
heart. By my troth, Old Noli knew whom he had to deal with, when he 
faced Hubert St. Clair;—the canting Crop-ear durst not face him like a 
man—and therefore had recourse to a villainous and bloody stratagem, to 
overreach him whom he could not overcome.” 

“T amtold,” said I, finding that [had struck upon the right key, “that 
he was a brave, and generous, as well as a powerful man.” 

“ Yes—yes—he was all that, sir, all that ;—and no traitor, but firm to his 
king and the laws, against the machinations of the canting brewers and 
curriers that—set them up—imagined themselves able to dispense both the 
law and the gospel to the whole country.” 

“ How came he by his death ?” said I.—“ For by your remarks I should 
suppose there must have been treachery in the case ;—and this castle—it 
does not appear to have been battered with pebbles by school-boys—foul 
play if I am not mistaken must have been used here.” 

The old man turned his eyes towards the window ;—then taking his staff 
in his hand, and putting on his low-crowned and broad-brimmed hat, he 
requested me to follow him. 

We passed through an adjoining antichamber of small dimensions, by 
means of a door which corresponded so exactly with the partitions in the 
oak pannels of the wainscotting, that few persons, if any, could have per- 
ceived that such a thing existed. “ This,” said I to myself, “ is leading inte 
the very region of romance. An old ruined castle upon a rock,—a venera- 
ble couductor through secret doors ;—there ought to be an adventure here, 
or else there is no faith to be placed in novels ;—well,—we shall see.” We 
proceeded across the small chamber into a winding passage, very much 
dilapidated, and all but impassable from the quantity of stones which had 
fallen from above ;—here and there leaving openings through which the 
beams of light were gleaming. After scrambling over this impediment, 
we suddenly arrived at a spacious enclosure, the walls of which still retain- 
ed many marks of former magniticence. 

“ This,” exclaimed the old man, “ was the banqueting hall, and here it 
was that the brave Sir Hubert was inhumanly butchered.” 

I gazed around upon the walls, the greater part of which had been forced 
in many places, leaving but sorry traces of their once regal structure and 
embellishment. The windows in most parts had been so totally battered 
away, as hardly to leave a trace of their situation ; in lieu of which, however, 
the creeping ivy, as if in pity of the melancholy destruction, had stolen 
along from niche to niche, and kad clothed the walls with its fresh green 
tints. 

There can be no more expressive epithet appplied to such places, than 
that which the poet has supplied of “ivy mantled.” A naked mass of bro- 
ken-down structure conveys the idea of desolation which always strikes 
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with gloomy effect on the soul, and generates not merely melancholy, but 
lugubrious feelings,—whilst, on the contrary, a luxuriant growth of ivy,— 
although it isindicative of decay and of by-gone splendor,—whilst it pleases 
the eye with its beauty, it also soothes the heart with its freshness. 

Faint traces of figures, which time and storms had almost effaced, were 
dimly visible here and there upon the ruined walls ;—presenting either the 
representation of some warrior in a daring exploit,—the festivities of the 
social hall,—or the joys of the chase. On the side which overlooked the 
river was a breach widely yawning, where formerly had stood a door, 
communicating with a flight of stone steps, which, from their direction, I 
concluded to descend to the bottom of the cliff. The moon had by this 
time risen, and threw her mild light across the stream directly against the 
ruins where we stood. I moved towards the chasm in order to examine it 
more attentively, judging from the uncommon appearance of the destruc- 
tion in this part of the building, that here was the scene of some tragedy. 

The old man saw my movement, and instantly exclaimed, “Ay, that ’s 
the place, sir, that ’s the place! There, up those very steps did the blood- 
thirsty, hypocritical tyrant force his way. There, with the word of Gop in 
his mouth, but with the vindictive malice of the devil in his heart, did he 
burst in upon the castle, and, unsparing of men, women, or even children, 
he pursued his bloody course of ” 

“ You astonish me,” replied I,—‘ how got he there,—by what means 
could he effect a passage apparently defended by nature and art so as to be 
all but impregnable ?” 

“That is what I am about to tell you,” replied the old man; and draw- 
ing himself up, with some appearance of dignity, he began as follows, 


ILLUSTRATION OF AN “OLD SAW.” 


Tur following jeu d’esprit was occasioned by an order given by the vice 
chancellor of Cambridge University, that no Cambridge stage should depart 
from thence or return thence on Sundays. The wags of the university, 
incensed at this alteration in the state of affairs, which boded a removal 
from them of a great convenience, and determined, if possible, to bring the 
order into disrepute, by shewing it up in the light an absurdity, composed the 
lines which are here given, a copy of which was neatly affixed to the door 
of the vice chancellor and to that of every professor in the university. It 
had the desired effect, for all were delighted with the humor ‘of the thing, 
and the obnoxious order was rescinded, or allowed to fall into disregard. 


Dicke Neckornoughte sate in ye Whyte Horse* tappe 
And a mournfulle manne was hee 

That hee was prevented by wofulle happe 
From drivinge hys goode Telé.t 


* The coach office in London for Cambridge stages. 
+ Tele—Telegraph, the name of the coach. 
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Illustration of an “ Old Saw.” 
For Vice Chancelloure brave, Heads of Houses grave 


Did so in theyr wisdomme ordaine 
That no coache shoulde goe downe, on a Sundaie to towne, 
Or on Sundaie come backe againe. 


O then spake oute Dicke Neckornought stoute, 
And a terrible oathe sware hee, 

“O if next Sundaie, I faile to drive 
“By ye Kirke of Saynete Marie 


{ “ At ye houre ef three, my goode Telé— 
“Then neverre againe may drive, 
“Butte even lette olde Nicke, mounte ye Coach-box of Dicke, 


“ As sarten as I’m alive.” 


O blythelie arose ye Sundaie Morne, 
And blythe rose ye Neckornought gaie, 
And gaylie, I wotte, did himselfe adorne, 
To Cambrydge to drive that daie. 


With hys hosen soe tighte, and hys castorre soe whyte, 
And hys caxonne in tippe curle, 

Hys Benjie Coate, was of varminte stoute, 
Ybuttoned wythe motherre of pearle. 


And merrilie up to ye boxe he sprange, 
As Sayncte Dunstan’s clock struck nine, 
* Ya hip my hearties! ” He cheerlie sange, 
In Cambrydge I meane toe dyne. 


But neverre a passengerre oute nor inne 
Coulde jollie Dick Neckornoughte finde, 

ai Save asallow faced gentlemanne, talle and thinne, 

' Who rode in ye dickie behinde. 


And faste did they flie, merry Islingtone bye 
And bye Tottenhame flewe they faste, 

And bye Edmontowne gaie, and bye Waltham Abbaie, 

And that auncient roode they paste. 


But neverre a worde, spoke that passengerre browne, 
But along pipe smoked hee, 

Which lasted him to ware from towne, 
Smellinge right sulphurouslie. 


But when as they gotte to Ware, welle I woitte, 

And stopped awhile at ye Inne, 
Then that passengerre browne, laid his longe pipe downe, 
And called for a glasse of ginne. 


O then, might ye see a wonderfulle sighte! 
For as hee was drinkinge ye ginne, 

All over ye glasse played a flame soe bryghte 
Withouten hys mouthe, and withinne. 


But small heed gave ye Neckornoughte brave, 

As he sprang to ye boxe wythe glee ; 
And ye dashe of ye heels and ye clashe of ye wheeles, 
Tolde farre of hys good Tele. 
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And faste did they flie merrie Wadesmille bye, 
And by Puckeridge faste they flew, 

Nor rest did they, until merry Barkwaie 
They speedilie came untoe, 


And when as they came to merry Barkwaie, 
There an heape of stones appeared, 

But into ye heep went ye Neckornoughte gaie 
Nor aught for his Telé he feared. 


O wighte too rash! For an horrible crashe, 
As over ye stones went hee, 

Gave thunderinge tokenne that somethinge was broken— 
Alas! ’t was an axle-tree ! 


But soon, at Barkwaie, did a conynge wheelwrighte 
Finde a gaie newe axle-tree ; 

Yet a goode half houre had spedde its flighte 
Ere off went ye goode Telé. 


And alle ye while did that gentlemanne smile 
Who rode in ye dickie behinde; 

Yet why he should grinne at ye coache breakinge inne, 
Coulde never Dick Neckornoughte finde. 


But a cracke of ye whippe made ye leaders toe skippe, 
And faste they flew clattering onne, 

Till soon in view, of ye towne they drew 
Of ancient Trumpingtowne.* 


O then in a what stoure, Dicke looked at that towre ! 
O what can ye Neckornoughte see ? 

Ye moone, or a cloude, or a coffinne, or a shroude, 
Or a fiende, or a partie at tea? 


’T is none of these ye Neckornoughte sees 
On Trumpingtowne’s ancient towre ;— 

But ye clock’s minute hande doth at sixtie stande, 
And at three is ye hande of ye houre! 


And four for ye quarters, and three for ye houre, 
Range out overre woode and plaine. 

Then lIcudlie ganne rave, ye Neckornoughte brave 
And flogged hys horses amaine. 


Then first spake uppe, from ye Dickie behind, 
That gentlemanne tall and thinne, 

“ Sir Neckornoughte, if ye be soe inclined, 
“Myself will drive ye inne.” 


Then a gladde manne, I wotte, was that bolde Neckornoughte ; 


“Ye may drive, and be welcome,” said he, 
“T reck not a bit, sir, whatte comes of ye tits, sir, 
“* Nowe I cannot be inne by three.” 


* A village close to Cambridge, but on the opposite side of the river Cam. 
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And that gentlemanne grimme of ye whippe hath ta’en holde, 
And tighte hath he grasped ye reine ; 

“Saynct Fyacre speed thee, thou Neckornoughte bolde ! 
Thou neverre shalt drive again!” 


Like a serpente’s trail, shewed his coate’s long taile,— 
His eyen like bonfires burned,— 

And his Wellingtonne boote, to a hornie foote, 
With a clefte in ye middle was torned. 


His redde noze blaz’d, on hys blacke phizze rais’d,— 
From hys mouth came a flame alle redde, 

As thus to ye Neckornoughte, sorelie amazed, 
He thundered, in words of dreade ; 


“Well hast thou vowed, thou Neckornoughte proude, 
“ And as thou hast vowed it shall bee, 

* Lo! since thou has failed this day to drive 
“ By ye Kirke of Sayncte Marie 


“ At ye houre of three thy goode Telé— 
“ Now, neverre again shalt thou drive; 

“ For new is Olde Nicke, on ye coach-boxe of Dicke, 
“ As sarten as thou ’rt alive!” 


And faste into aire, then vanished ye paire, 
And vanish’d ye Telé I weene ; 

And neverre again were that ghastly twaine 
And that wonderous Telé seene. 


Yet still, on ye roade of Trumpingetowne broad,— 
Tho’ noughte may ye travellaire see,— 

Ye dashing of heeles, and ye clashing of wheels, 
Tell fasre of that good Telé. 


Full oft on ye roade hath ye fresh-manne stood, 
That wonderous noise to heare; 

And deemed that ye Lynne or ye Fly cominge inne, 
Range rattlinge on his eare. 


And oft hath he gone to ye one mile stone, 
At nighte, when Proctoures raunge, 

And left ye page of Euclide sage, 
To liste to ye rattlinge straunge. 


And stilie must resounde, that wonderfulle sounde, 
While Trumpingtowne roade survives: 

For by proverbe of olde, whylome it was toulde 
“ Needs must when ve Dedflle drives.” 
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BiptioTHECa CLassiCa ; oR, a Crassicat Dictionary, &c. &c. by J. Lempriere, D. D. 
A new edition, enlarged, remodeled and extensively improved, by Charles An- 
thon, LLD. Jay Professor of the Greek and Latin languages, and of Archzol- 
ogy and Ancient Geography, and Rector of the Grammar School in Columbia Col- 
lege, New York— 2 vols. 8vo.—New York, G. & C. & H. Carvill—H. C. Sleight. 
( Vide sup. Vol. 1. pp. 337.) 


Wir feelings of warmest satisfaction we have continued our investiga- 
tion of Professor Anthon’s learned work, and with increased pleasure we 
proceed to set before our readers the remarks, which we promised to carry 
forward from the point at which our limits compelled us to break off, in our 
first volume. We have determined, however, before entering upon the 
consideration of those topics, to which we particularly alluded in the 
preceding article, to set forth, as briefly as possible, our own opinions re- 
garding the origin and details of the Greek Mythology. As in all other 
polytheistic religions,—if superstitions, founded on no doctrines, producing 
no effect on the morals, and giving birth to no rites save those of a propitia- 
tory nature can be so called,—the greatest obscurity in this will be found to 
arise from the constant repetition of the same fables, under different heads, 
and varying sufficiently, in their more minute particulars, to permit of their 
being ascribed to different individuals, nations, and eras, according to the 
will of the relator. Religion, the Greeks’ had absolutely none, if to the 
word religion we attach the meaning of a system embracing articles of faith, 
a code of morality, and a sense of dependence on the power and benevolence 
of some overruling intelligence. In the absence then of anything approach- 
ing to an established belief, and consequently of any authentic document, 
to which they might recur for the refutation of interpolations on the admitted 
text, itis by no means wonderful that, in a country composed of a number 
of small districts, differing from ‘one another in manners, in dialect, and 
in descent, an infinite variety of versions of the same legend should have 
obtained, each tribe ascribing the glory to a hero of their own strain,—and 
furthermore every bard relating the exploits in question, as suited his own 
political bias or poetic estrus. In truth, the most wonderful part of the 
whole question is, that, till a very late period in the history of literature, 
no one appears for a moment to have doubted the truth of these conflicting 
legends, or to have entertained the most remote idea that, if carefully unra- 
velled, these hundred fables would be discovered to have a single clue, 
which may, in some instances, be followed up to its origin in sacred history, 
while, in by far the greater number, it will be found to break short, even at 
the moment when it is leading us to conviction.—Scorning as we do the 
idea of endeavoring to form a systematic table of ancient Mythology, or 
drawing a parallel between Holy Writ and fabulous mythi, we nevertheless 
consider it self-evident that, allusion to facts, which we know, from the 
Mosaic History, to have occured in the infancy of the world,—is frequently 
found glimmering forth from the mass of fiction, in which they have been 
enveloped by Gentile ignorance and superstition. Who—but the wilfully 
blind—can avoid perceiving that the garden of the Hesperides, with its gol- 
den apples and watchful dragon, contains the germs of that fearful history 
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“ Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our wo, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat ’””— 


or that the giants who piled Pelion and Olympus on the top of Ossa, that they 
might seale the battlements of the Empyreal,—the sons, too, be it observed, 
of Terra battling with the race of Uranus—were none others than 


“ Those rash builders who on Shinar’s plain,” &e. 


or that the deluges, whether of Ogyges or Deucalion, have a reference to 
Abraham.— Far be it from us to assert that the mythologists of old, or even 
the pontifls, to whom the real meanings of many an abstruse mystery were 
assuredly known, were aware of the true origin of these legends, which had 
been in process of time so falsified by mystic embellishments, that the eye 
was dazzled in seeking to penetrate their labyrinth of facts and fable. All 
that we believe ourselves, all that we wish our readers to believe, is simply 
this, — that many of the events which are circulated so widely, and under 
such various colors, throughout the whole range of the Ethnie writers, real- 
ly occurred at the era when “the whole earth was of one language, and one 
speech :” this supposition, and this only could easily account for the simulta- 
neous existence of the same tradition, at places too remote from each other, 
and too completely divided by tactitious circumstances, to permit of acommon 
origin at a period less remote.—Adimitting this fact, we readily come to the 
conclusion that much of the mystery and difficulty has arisen from the 
endeavors, not only of modern inquirers, but of the ancients themselves, 
to reconcile the different traditions to each other, when they should instantly 
have perceived them to be merely different versions of the self-same fact ; 
and all that remains for us to do, is to investigate, as well as our imperfect 
means will permit, these conflicting tales ;—when we have reduced many 
forms to one original relation, to consider whether that relation be a matter 
of historie truth and importance, or merely a typification of primary causes 
beneath the similitude of an allegorical personage. Under the former head, 
we are inclined to class the legends alluded to above ; although we perceive 
that the professor considers “the best solution to be that which makes the 
Titans to be mere personifications of the elements, and their warfare with 
the gods, an allegorical picture of the angry collision of the elements in 
the earlier ages of the world.” Now, although this is merely conjectural, it 
yet involves no less a point than the utility or inutility of the Old Testa- 
ment as a touch-stone, whereby to prove the temper of all remote history. 
For if legends so clearly similar as those of the Titans,—sons of earth and 
heaven, who sought to rear an edifice which should attain to the seat of the 
heavenly Governor,—and of the builders of Babel, and the giants, who were 
“in * the earth in those days ;” and also after that, when the sons of Gop 


* We consider it to be a point utterly immaterial, when considered as a parallel 
to the mythos of the ‘Titanic offspring of Celus and Terra, whether the “ sons of 
God” and “ daughters of men” in the text are understood to mean beings of a dif- 
ferent origin and nature, or simply the descendants of Seth, worshippers of the one 
wrue God, and the daughters of the idolatrous race of Cain. 
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came in unto the daughters of men, and they bare children unto them ; the 
same became mighty men, which were of old, men of renown,” — be pro- 
nounced to have no genuine connexion ; we may as well throw aside the 
sacred hooks at once, in our investigations of the corresponding periods in 
profane antiquity. To this position we cannot assent; as the only true 
contemporary history of remote antiquity, we shall ever look to the books of 
Moses for elucidation of any fable fairly deducible from facts proved to be true, 
by the evidence of these. Nor, indeed, are we aware in this instance, that 
the collision of the elements in the earlier ages of the world were one 
whit more angry than in the nineteenth century, unless indeed the learned 
compiler alludes to the very deluge, and creation of Genesis, as a foundation 
for somewhat vague hypothesis, while he expresses his unwillingness to refer 
the whole tradition, in the first instance, to the recollection of facts resting 
on the same authority—for, unless from the book of Genesis, how could the 
nations have become apprised that the world was called out of confused 
elements ; how, unless by inspiration from the Creator himself, could mor- 
tals have learned the secrets of that creation, which no mortal ear had heard, 
no mortal eye-sight witnessed ; and, if we are after all to go back to Holy 
Writ for the origin, why not refer to it in toto, as the only key to a fable, 
otherwise even more improbable than the wildest improbabilities of Heathen 
superstition ? 

But, to leave these intricate discussions, we will turn at once to the 
articles, which we mentioned before as peculiarly worthy of attention— 
Troja, Apollo, Hercules. — Concerning the first, notwithstanding all the 
inkshed, which has taken place since the days of Bryant, we are bent upon 
adding our little to the forces which have been arrayed on either side, bat- 
tling with no less fury for the truth or falsehood of the “Tale of Troy 
Divine,” than the contending heroes who strove of old by the banks of 
Scamander and the Scean Gate. 

The earlier portion of Professor Anthon’s learned article consists, as it 
should properly do, merely of a recital of the events, handed down to pos- 
terity by the poets of the most remote ages, compiled with great perspicuity, 
and the fruit of a thorough acquaintance with the authors, who have 
alluded to the history of this much disputed war. The second part, 
naturally arising from that which goes before, is a consideration of the 
merits of the ancient tradition, founded on the topographical observations 
of Gell, Maclaren, and Rennel, and on the journals of Leake and Turner ; 
after mentioning briefly the opinions of these and other authors, and quoting 
a few lines from Col. Leake, the professor sets forth his own opinion in the 
following words: 

“ As far as any opinion can safely be formed on so remote a subject, and 
taking it for granted that a city by the name of Troy, did, at some time or 
other, actually exist, the true cause of the war would appear to have been 
as follows: — Troy originally belonged to Tantalus, who would seem to 
have received it from his ancestors. ‘Tantalus was driven out by the family 
of the Dardaniz, the last of which line was Priam. Agamemnon and 
Menelaus, therefore, of the race of Tantalus, through his son Pelops, sought 
merely to recover their lost inheritance. ‘The story respecting the suitors, 
the marriage and the rape of Helen, is a mere fable. Helen never was in 
Troy. Agamemnon compelled the attendance of the other Greeks, on the 
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expedition which he undertook from his being at the head of the Achzan 
race. (Vide remarks under the article Grecia, page 623, col. 2. line 25.) 
On reference to which we discover the same theory of the pre-eminence of 
the Hellenic Achwi over the other races, and the consequent superiority of 
the Pelopide, their rulers, to the princes of less powerful tribes, discussed 
cireumstantially and at some length ; and here we learn that—“‘ The Tro- 
jan war ended the power and supremacy of the Achzi. In every part of 
Greece, owing to the absence of the leaders, and the warlike part of the 
population, weakness and disorder ensued ; the Pelasgi, who had been driven 
into Epirus, re-entered and established themselves in Thessaly,” &c. &¢.— 
Now, with the highest respect for the erudition of the Jay-Professor, we 
cannot but dissent from the opinion which he has here expressed ; nor can we 
perceive, in what respects, the theory to which he here inclines, is preferable 
to the old version ; in regard to probability we discover no advantage, nor 
do we consider the persons of Tantalus and Pelops one iota less objectionable 
on this score, than those of Helen and her brothers. Moreover, we cannot 
see anything, in the poetical accounts, on which alone the basis of the whole 
story rests, that gives the least color to this opinion. If Agamemnon and 
Menelaus had merely sought to recover a lost inheritance,—when they had 
recovered, why did they desert their patrimony? Why did they utterly 
destroy the population with fire and sword, and raze the city so completely 
to the ground, that Lucian, who believed, as it appears, in common with all 
his contemporaries, the Homeric fable, tells us that in his own time, 


“ etiam periere ;"-— 


Why,—when the object of their expedition was accomplished in the aboli- 
tion of the usurping race,—did they return to the places from whence they 
had come, leaving the territories, which it had cost them “ten years and a 
thousand gallies ” to subdue, an uncolonized depopulated desert ?— We have 
a yet further and stronger objection to this view of the subject, as it involves 
principles in no small degree at variance with the statement of Thucydides, 
“that, before the Trojan war, there had been nothing done in common by 
the Greeks; that the nations of Greece were not yet comprised under one 
name, Hellenes ; but lived separate and independent, and in an unsettled 
state.” — Now we have every reason to consider Thucydides as the most 
veracious of Grecian historians; we believe that implicit confidence may 
be placed in every part of his narrative; nor should we forget the remark 
of Hume, “that the first line of Thucydides, is the first line of authentic 
history.” Yet, if we were to adopt the notions of professor Anthon, we 
must believe that, far from being separate or independent, the Grecian tribes 
must have been subject, — and subject, too, for a long period of years, — to 
the Pelopid dynasty; for in no short space of time could any monarch, 
or succession of monarchs, gain sufficient authority over a number of un- 
connected tribes, to lead their entire warlike population on a foreign expe- 
dition, from which they could expect no possible benefit to themselves, 
save the plunder of a few cities; while, by their protracted absence, they 
were manitestly exposing their own country to all the horrors of hostile 
iavasion, and intestine discord. These reasons appear to us fully sufficient 
to overturn the hypothesis here offered —The original tale of Helen has 
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been utterly disproved by Bryant, no less than the possibility of a war carried 
on for the space of ten years, by the collected forces of Greece ; and for a more 
lucid and compact abridgment of his arguments, we refer our readers to 
the present article in the Classical Dictionary. Sufficient reasons are 
there adduced to shake the faith of the most staunch supporter of Homeric 
infallibility ; — and it appears to us, that they have entirely uprooted the 
belief from the mind of our author, without, however, substituting any very 
definite creed in its place; for we cannot bring ourselves to think that the 
supposition discussed above can be satisfactory to an understanding so 
powerful by nature, and so much improved by discipline, as that of Dr. 
Anthon. Thus, in another part of his work, under the head Achilles, we 
find the following considerations on the same topic—“ If there be any part 
of the ‘tale of Troy’ which lies more open to scepticism than the rest, and 
which, at the same time, has been more completely neglected, it is that 
relating to the hero of the poem. If, as we hope to prove, the origin of 
Achilles was Pelasgic, how comes it that he is found fighting in the ranks 
of the Greeks, when the Pelasgic tribes were the allies of the Trojans? (J. 
2. 840.) Peleus, the father of Achilles, was a native of AEgina, from which 
island he fled to Thessaly. gina, previous to the time of Peleus, was 
called Onone, after the name of a daughter of Budio.—( Lycophion Cas- 
sandr. v. 175, and Schol. ad loc.) This Budio was, according to Didymus, 
(ad Il, 13. 63) a Pelasgic hero, from whom were descended the sacerdotal 
family of the Boutades.—(Compare with this the Hindoo name Budda.) 
Peleus moreover flies te Thessaly, an old Pelasgic land, where Minerva 
Budia was worshipped, and we find his son Achilles (//. 16. 233) invoking 
the old Pelasgic (Zet Awdwvaie, Tedacyi.) Nor is this all: among the 
subjects of Peleus, according to Homer, (Jl. 9. 480,) were the Dolopes, a 
Pelasgic race; and the very island of Scyros, to which Achilles was sent 
for concealment, according to the post-Homeric fable, seems to have been 
occupied by Dolopes. Heyne (ad Jl. 9. 480) considers the question involv- 
ed in much obscurity, as to the nature of the sway exercised by Peleus over 
the Dolopes, a different race from his other subjects. Perhaps the remarks 
which we are here hazarding may be of some little service in elucidating 
this point. Now, if Achilles was of Pelasgic extraction, a suspicion is im- 
mediately excited with regard to the part which he bore in the war of Troy; 
and this suspicion is strengthened by the circumstance of the Trojans being 
themselves a Pelasgic race, and having Pelasgi among their allies —How 
comes it that Achilles is found fighting on the side of the Greeks, a people 
who would seem to be the natural foes of the Pelasgi? Will the idea be 
looked upon as visionary, that that the siege of Troy is merely adumbrated 
after that of some similar city, and that the Iliad is in part based upon Pelas- 
gic traditions? Achilles is called, by Lycophron, (v. 177,) TeAacy:xov repava 
“the Pelasgic Typhon,” and the offer which he is said to have made to 
Priam, of becoming his ally in ease he should receive Polyxena in marriage 
( T'zetres ad Lycophr. 296) would seem an obscure and distorted remnant 
of some earlier tradition, pointing to a similarity of origin in the monarch 
and the warrior. Compare with all this the curious fact, that the Sacti- 
Trimourti of Hindoo mythology presents a scene, the very counterpart of 
that, in which Paris is called upon to decide between Juno, Minerva, and 
Venus, and where the germ of the whole fable relative to the Trojan war 
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is to be sought.—(Creuzer’s Symbolik, par Guigniaut, vol. 1. Eaplica- 
tion des Planches, p. 4. f. 17.)—This piece of acute reasoning and deep 
research we have quoted for more reasons than one ;—not, indeed, that we 
wholly coincide with the result of the arguments as here applied, but that it 
is to us aconfirmation of the opinion which we have ever held concerning the 
true origin of the Trojan fable. Far from looking upon the idea as visionary, 
“that the siege of Troy is merely adumbrated after that of some earlier 
city,” we are prepared fully to admit the truth of the idea, and to avow our 
conviction that the Iliad is entirely based upon traditions of a period far 
earlier, in our opinion, than that of the Pelasgic migrations. That almost 
every nation in Europe has some legend, in its more remote history, either 
directly relating to Troy, or involving circumstances which, when care- 
fully unravelled, will be found to contain a recurrence of the same events, 
clothed in a garb, suitable to the inclinations and attributes of the heroes 
of each particular race, is a fact, which,—while it cannot be denied, or 
doubted,—bears with it strong evidence of the extreme antiquity of the 
tale, as well as a very powerful confirmation of the truth of those facts, 
which constitute the ground-work of the Trojan mythos. To instance a 
few of those traditions which bear directly upon Troy, we need only enu- 
merate the pretended foundation of Rome by AZneas, Padua by Antenor, 
and Lisbon—more anciently known as Ulyssipont—by the wandering king 
of Ithaca; as well as the settlement of Britain by king Brute of Troy, and 
of many other nations, whose population, springing from the northern 
tribes of those vast regions which extend from the Rhine to the Caspian, 
could by no means have derived their knowledge of these events from the 
loie of Southern Europe,—by other worthies of the same mystical [lion. 
Of those legendary tales which will be found, on inquiry, to contain the 
rudiments of the same fable, though embellished according to the taste of 
different times and distant regions, we would select, in the first place, all 
those which will be found in almost every tongue, concerning ten years’ 
sieges, whether of Troy by the Greeks, of Veii by Camillus—which Nieh- 
bubr has clearly proved to be mythical,—or, in later days, of that British 
city besieged by Arthur, who is clearly the same, with one or more of the 
Homeric heroes ; of Albracca by Agrican, and of others, more than we 
have time to enumerate. Secondly, all those which relate to the wanderings 
of some wise but ill-fated prince or prophet, who had seen the habitations 
and customs of many nations,— 


and who bore with him arts, and arms, and religion ; whether he be typi- 
fied as the Homeric Ulysses, the Orpheie Jason, the Virgilian AEneas, or, in 
the language of the middle ages, when the gods and herves of the Pagan 
mythology were converted into saints and pilgrims :—as St. Patrick, the 
eivilizer of Ireland, or St. Julian the voyager, who, after years of perilous 
wanderings, found rest in the court of Spain; and was thenceforth deemed 
the Patron of Travellers, whether by land or on the stormy sea. Thirdly, 
such fables as, without involving the whole train of events presented by 
the Iliad, represent destruction brought upon a nation by the perfidy of a 
woman, whether she be styled Medea or Helen, Tarquinia or Tarpeia, 
or, in later days, any one of the innumerable dames and damsels of the 
chivalric romances, who, 
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“ Like another Helen, fired another Troy.” 


Nor do we think it will be considered too far-fetched, to attribute the Runic 
tradition of the twice-espoused Brynhilda, won by the cowardly and faith- 
less Gunnar, through the’ instrumentality of the gallant Sigurd, to the same 
pervading tradition. It now remains for us to consider by what means 
this story, whether it be true or false, can have gained its nearly universal 
currency. That it is utterly impossible that it could have done so by any 
means, if the events on which it is founded had occurred at so recent a 
date—in comparison with the population of the world—as that which is 
assigned by all writers, ancient or modern, to the Homeric poems, must be 
evident to all. Nor, should we refer the source of the tradition to the Hin- 
doo legend mentioned by Professor Anthon, will this solve the problem ; 
for though far more ancient than the religions of Greece, or perhaps even 
of Egypt, still we do not feel by any means satisfied that the antiquity of 
the Hindoo polytheism is sufficient to account for the diffusion of this one 
story in every quarter of the globe, to which civilization or letters had found 
their way previous to the Christian era. If, however, we seek back for the 
source to the very earliest page of recorded history, previous to the disper- 
sion which took place, when the children of men builded themselves a city 
on the plain of the Shinar, and “ The Lord scattered them abroad trom 
thence upon the face of all the earth,” we shall immediately discover the 
method by which this this tale was carried to the extreme ends of the 
world. That some tradition of events, which led to a catastrophe so over- 
whelming, should remain from century to century among the descendants 
of those, whose language The Lord did there confound, is surely in nowise 
remarkable ; nor is it more so that this tradition should vary in its form, 
and in the fabulous embroidery interwoven upon the simple material, ac- 
cordingly as it is found to exist in the wild legends of the oriental supersti- 
tions, the more regular effusions of the Grecian muse, or the dark and 
gloomy fictions of the Celtic and Scandinavian hordes. If, therefore, we 
can establish the fact, that occurrences did take place at a period immedi- 
ately connected with that of the miraculous confusion of tongues, which 
bear enough resemblance to those of the legendary mythos, we apprehend 
that we shall have advaneed far in our explanation of the true origin of the 
Trojan fiction, and in accounting for the continual breaking forth of the 
same story in the antiquities of tribes, the most widely divided in language, 
origin, and situation. It will therefore be our endeavor to show that events 
not very dissimilar to those, related as having chanced in the plain of Troy, 
did actually occur in the plain of Shinar; and that, from thence, the single 
mythos has been related in every different climate, and through the medium 
of every different tongue, from the banks of the Ganges to those of the 
Rhine and the Danube. Firstly, then, we find, in the tenth chapter of Ge- 
nesis, that “Cush begat Nimrod ; he began to be a mighty one in the earth: 
He was a mighty hunter before the Lord: Wherefore, it is said, Even as 
Nimrod the mighty hunter before the Lord. And the beginning of his 
kingdom was Babel, and Erech, and Accad, and Calneh, in the land of 
Shinar. He went* out into Assyria and builded Nineveh, and the city of 


* Such is another interpretation of the words commonly translated—‘ Out of that 
land went Asshur.” 
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Rehoboth and Calah.”—8th, 9th, 10th, and 11th verses. In profane his- 
tory we find that Ninus founded the city of Nineveh, capital of Assyria, 
and, being a very warlike prince, laid the foundations of a vast empire, ex- 
tending from Egypt to the extremities of India. During the prosecution of 
his conquests, his arms were checked for a time by the siege of Bactra, pro- 
tracted to a considerable length against his general Menones. During the 
siege Ninas or Nimrod became enamored of Semiramis, the beautiful wife 
of his general ; in pursuance of this illicit passion he put to death the hap- 
less Menones, and married his faithless bride, by whose perfidy he was 
himself cast out of his kingdom, and put to death. Be it also observed, that 
Semiramis, like Helen, is described as of beauty equalled only by her lasci- 
viousness, and like Medea as addicted to the study of magic arts. This we 
contend is the base upon which the whole superstructure has been raised ! 
The real Nimrod, doomed to death by the perfidy of the wite, whom he had 
stolen from another, has, in process of time, as the real history became ob- 
seured by tradition, and as succeeding rhapsodists added their multifarious 
embellishments, been wrought into a hundred different characters,—has 
given birth to the Paris, the Achilles, the Menelaus, of Homer,—to the Jason 
of Orpheus and Apollonius,—to the Agamemnon of Aéschylus, murdered by 
his faithless bride Clytemnestra, who, like Semiramis, is put to death by 
the hands of her own son Orestes, or Hingas,—and in later ages to the hero 
of the Morte d’ Arthur, whose fate is also brought about by the perfidy of 
his queen, and by a wound inflicted on the heel, be it observed, of one of his 
chosen knights. If it be granted, as we think it readily will, that there is 
much resemblance between what we can collect of the history of Ninus or 
Nimrod, immediately before, and perhaps tending to, the building and over- 
throw of Babel, and the consequent dispersion of the nations,—and the 
legends which are found to prevail in all directions, of destruction wrought 
to a vast empire by female perfidy, and a ten years siege ;—if it be granted, 
as it must be, by every person who has at all considered the real state of 
Greece at the Trojan era,—that it is absolutely impossible that a siege 
could have endured for ten years,—that the population of Greece could 
have been united at all, on any project ; and do not let us here lose sight 
of the fact, that, at a date long posterior to this, when the liberty of all 
Greece was threatened by the Persian invasion, it was found impracticable 
to unite all the states even in a defensive league,—that, if united, the army 
could not have remained ten years within three days’ sail of its native 
country, without keeping up any communication therewith ; in short, that 
the siege of Troy could not possibly have occurred in the manner related, 
and atthe date to which it is referred ;—if these two propositions be granted, 
and we hold it impossible that should be denied, we have at once a clear 
and natural solution of all the difficulties opposed to the relation as it now 
exists,—an easy explanation of the means, by which it has obtained its pre- 
sent form, in the constant tendency of time to embellish and amplify, as 
well as in the acknowledged method peculiar to Greek, and early Roman, 
mythology of inverting the course of real events in their legendary tradi- 
tions,—and last, though not least, the only possible way of accounting for 
the fact, that the recorded origin of every European nation is in somewise 
connected with the foregoing fable; which, unless it be referred to the 
period we have mentioned, involves a contradiction, and is therefore im- 
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possible. ‘To such of our readers as may be desirous of seeing a far more 
ample and powerful investigation of the doctrine, which we have attempted 
to set forth above, we earnestly recommend the perusal of a work, remarka- 
ble no less for its deep erudition, than its far-sighted perception of causes 
and effects, entitled—“ Nimrod, or a Disquisition on History and Fable,’”— 
published by Rivington & Co. London, 1828-9. And now we must take 
leave of this most interesting subject, as our limits will not permit us to go 
further at present, much less to touch upon the subjects Apollo and Hercules, 
which we had at first proposed to treat of, in conjunction with our present 
topic. On consideration, however, we are inclined to think that each of 
these articles, with the investigation into the peculiarities of worship, and 
the origin of the tribes with whom that worship originated, are sufficiently 
important to furnish separate papers, which at some future period we 
may endeavor to lay before the public. 

And now, for a time, we must bid farewell to the learned gentleman, 
whose work has given rise to the foregoing inquiries, with a respect for his 
talents and a gratitude for his labors that increases the more, as we pene- 
trate deeper into this stupendous monument of his literary acquirements. 


A TRIBUTE. 


Honors for the patriot—he who braves 
The vengeance of a thousand slaves,— 
Fame for the warrior—he who stands, 
The champion of an hundred lands. 
For him shall glory’s column rise, 

A lasting landmark in the skies-- 

For him shall honor speak, and song 
Link his high praise in memory long ! 


And his shall be no common doom,—— 
And his shall be no vulgar tomb.— 
Successive ages crowd the way, 

A living homage there to pay ;— 

And worth applauds, and virtue cheers, 
And gentle beauty speaks in tears,—- 
And youth is lessoned by the theme, 
Till glory fills his every dream ! 


He may not die, whose life is spent 

{n building such a monument !— 

The myriad thousands who repair 

To keep the flowers in freshness there— 
In token of his triumphs won, 

Make all the future life his own, 

In them he lives eternally 

The Unforgotten never die! 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A NAUTICAL LIFE. 


NO. Vi. 


Do you bite your thumb at me, sir ?— 
I do bite my thumb, sir. — Saakseeare. 


Oh, | have suffered 
With those that I saw suffer, a brave vessel 
Which had, no doubt, some noble creatures in her. — Ibip. 


Now, by my life, this day grows wondrous hot ; 
Some airy devil hovers in the sky 
And pours down mischief. — [rip. 


Hrruerto I have had to describe only a warfare against peaceable fishes, 
or cowardly seals ; Iam now however to enter upon strife against my fel- 
low beings ;—a strife which, though in the retirement of the country, and 
the cool reasoning of declining age, I may venture to regret, occasioned 
sensations of a very different nature at the time of their occurrence. 

Our repairs and refitting being completed we received orders to proceed 
round to Portsmouth, and join the fleet under Admiral Sir Edward Pickle- 
ham, which was destined to relieve a squadron in the Mediterranean. We 
sailed accordingly, but being detained by contrary winds in the Downs, we 
did not arrive at Spithead, until the morning that the fleet got under weigh. 
The whole squadron were hove short, when we came in sight, and a signal 
was made for the captain before we could come into a berth. It seems 
that Sir Edward, being aware of the cause of detention, had determined to 
weigh, and orders were left for us to remain at Spithead for convoy, which 
we were to take under our charge together with that of the Castalia frigate. 
We were then to proceed with the whole convoy as far as Cape St. Vincent, 
give charge of those destined for the West Indies, or South America, to the 
Castalia, and conduct the rest to Gibraltar, after which we were to join the 
squadron according to such directions as we should receive there. Our 
appearance did not alter these dispositions ; it merely gave Capt. Ferguson 
the opportunity of receiving them directly from the commander in chief, 
and of going through a few other formalities which were only done the 
sooner the better. 

Here, therefore, we came to moorings with a certainty of not breaking 
ground for three good weeks ;—a certainty which urged every yourg heart 
among us to take one full swing of the pleasures within our grasp. To 
detail all the extravagances of which a parcel of light-hearted lads are capa- 
ble, and the ridiculous exploits which we daily and nightly achieved, would 
not only draw the smile of pity from your philosophical lips, but would also 
draw upon you forall the credit you give me for veracity. But there was 
one which, as it existed long before my day, and | suspect even yet remains 
in all its pristine vigor, | must not pass by. This was a sort of hereditary 
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warfare between the shipwrights in the naval dock-yards, and the midship- 
men of any or all of the ships that came into port. This might be called the 
feud of the reefers (midshipmen) and mateys (shipwrights,) and was con- 
ducted with unabated fury from generation to generation. In the day time, 
of course, the shipwrights were at their duty, and respectful enough towards 
his Majesty’s officers ; but no sooner did evening come on, and the mateys 
had put on their best attire, than the wordy war commenced ; coarse witti- 
cisms and biting allusions were made to the relative duties and situations 
of each; and seldom the night waned out without an appeal to shillelah, or 
even to sharps, to finish the campaign. 

Frequently had I heard of these frolics,—described with all the glee and 
gusto that a headlong high-spirited youth was likely to feel in such cases, 
but I had now to be initiated into the fun itself. A party was made for the 
theatre, which was generally the rendezvous of both parties,—the celebrat- 
ed Blue Posts tavern near the point being the rallying point of the reefers. 
Of the latter every one had on his undress jacket, round hat, his dirk and a 
good oak plant ;—of the former the plants were as thickly set, and brandished 
by more brawny arms; added to which, every matey had a tremendous 
clasp knife, which he did not always abstain from using. 

Thus accoutred, both parties began to assemble in the theatre, the reefers 
taking their seats in the boxes, and the dockyard mateys in the slips. 
These feuds were the terror of the better class of inhabitants ; in fact the 
house was nightly occupied by the belligerent parties, and a few of middling 
and lower orders of the people. Great was the yell and vociferationy on 
each side, upon the entrance of any addition to their strength, and provoca- 
tions were not wanting to produce the engagement for which each panted. 
The evening passed on however to the end of the first piece, without any 
greater noise than that occasioned by half a dozen fire engines at full speed. 
But such peaceable times neither could, nor were intended to last. Both 
sides called vociferously to the orchestra to play “ God save the king,” with 
which the scrapers of catgut most obsequiously and promptly complied ;— 
knowing by sore experience the consequence of either refusal ordelay. The ces 
moment the tune began “ Hats off—up standing—hats off!” was the cry from at 
the loyal reefers, and a sharp look-out was kept for any delinquent who f 


should refuse or neglect to pay the usual tributes of respect to their sovereign. 1 
At length a matey was observed in the slips, sitting with his hat on, dog- ; 
gedly keeping his eyes towards the opposite boxes, as if to dare any reefer if 


to disturb him. The silent defiance was soon answered. The leader of 4 
the reefers, for the time being, a strapping passed midshipman of six feet : 
high, and proportionably built, named Crackenden, immediately left his box, ‘ 
flew up stairs into the slips, and in a moment was alongside the matey. i: 
His blood boiled within him, but he mastered his emotion, and touching an 
him gently on the shoulder, he said, 

“Yo ho, master !—D’ ye hear what they are playing ?” 

“ Hear—yes, I hear well enough—what o’ that ?” 

“ Why, it’s “God save the king” man—hats off, you know—up standing” 

“ Well—put your own hat off, if you like,—I shall do as I please, and 
that is I'll keep it on.” 7 

You will !”—. 

“Yes, I will, and what do you think of that, eh?” a. 
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Crackenden’s rage was by this time boiling over, the fire flashed from his 
eyes, as he exclaimed with a voice of thunder— 

* By the heaven above us, master matey, if you don’t instantly take off 
your hat, and s¢and to the tune that ’s playing, I’ll give you a lower station 
in the ship, and that’s flat.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha,—Mister Weekly-accounts !—Go put yourself where the 
steward puts your day’s works. 1 ’ve paid my money, and I intend to do as 
I please.” 

“ And you won’t take off your hat ?” 

“T won’t.” 

“ And you won’t rise ? ” 


“Vm d—-ned if I do.” 
“Then by heaven you shall fall,” exclaimed the now frantic midship- 


man ; and catching him by the back of his coat-collar, with one hand, and 
by the waist-band of his nether garments, with the other, he canted him 
clean over the slip, into the pit. 

Never did I see or hear such a hubbub! Up rose the companions and 
confederates of the man as it were simultaneously ; swearing they would 
have the heart’s blood of the upstart viper. On the other hand, there was 
a rush from the boxes of all the midshipmen in the house; and from the 
galleries, of many a seaman who resolved to stand by his officer at all ha- 
zards, and who, in truth, liked nothing better that such a spree. Fists and 
clubs went to work, and dire was the rattling that resounded through the 
theatre. The quiet part of the audience meanwhile got home as fast as they 
could. At length there was a cry of “ The police, the police,—save your- 
self Crackenden.” In the confusion it was no easy matter for any to escape ; 
but a “ long pull, a strong pull, and a pull all together,” on the part of the 
men of war’s men, enabled them to clear a passage for him out of the house, 
and he was obliged to scud for it, under all the canvas he could crowd, fol- 
lowed by the police, the mateys, and his own adherents. 

Sore was he bested ;—the civil officers were hard at his heels, and the 
dock-yard men in their furious eagerness to wreak their vengeance upon 
him were still close behind him. In running up the long street of Ports- 
mouth he encountered a ladder set up against a house, which had probably 
been used in repairing the front, and had not been taken down at night ; he 
seized it by one of the rounds, and, without diminishing aught of his energy, 
kept running along and dragging it with him. The consequence was, that 
it fell on the heads of his pursuers with a horrible crash, though without 
much mischief. The noise, the unexpected occurrence, the effects hardly 
ascertained, and the darkness of the night, now combined to damp their 
courage ; they abated of their speed, and poor Crackenden would assuredly 
have escaped, if he had continued to run straight forward ; but, too anxious 
to baile his pursuers, he suddenly turned round a corner. ran against a cart, 
and was thrown upon his back with the loss of two front teeth, and a con- 
tusion of the nose, which spoiled his beauty for many-a-day. 

lu the paroxysm of pain and disappointment, he could not help exclaim- 
ing aloud, “ Z——ds! What the d I's that ?” 

The exclamation reached the posse, who were sweeping by the end of 
the passage, and who would otherwise have entirely left him in the rear. 
They turned towards the sound, found the unfortunate fugitive prostrated 
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with his face to the skies, and the blood streaming out at his nose and 
mouth. Malgre his fallen condition, and all that could be said in his be 
half, the peace-officers got him in safe custody, and lodged him for the rest 
of the night in the “ stone jug,” or watch-house. 

It is astonishing how soon a fray is ended when the proper means are 
resorted to: the mateys were satisfied with the present aspect of their af- 
fairs, particularly that of having the ringleader of the adversary in “ durance 
vile,” and determined to make him submit to every indignity that the nature 
of the case would allow, they gave three cheers and departed home, after 
arranging for the appearance of proper persons at the usual hour next morn- 
ing, to prefer their complaint before “ his honor the mayor.” 

On our side we were chap-fallen enough. The best man of our party 
had fallen, and we were not able to rally. Furthermore we had nobody to 
fight against, and the police kept hovering around us to see that there should 
not be another break out. We spoke to Crackenden through the grates of 
the “jug,” and assured him we would be in time in the morning to back 
him, and should muster up our cash to pay his expenses. 

There was more smoke than fire in this, for, truth to tell, the sum of our 
cash possessions would hardly pay the officers’ fees; and, as to making ap- 
plication to the captains of our several ships for a supply on such an occa- 
sion, the hardiest of us durst not venture such a request. The wind must 
be raised, however: three of us, of whom I was one, were to stay on shore 
all night, that we might make sure of some support to our comrade, as far 
as our presence could give it, and the rest went on board to try their luck. 

The awful morn, and the magisterial hour of eleven at length arrived. 
We delegates were ushered into the mayor’s justice room, which was 
already more than half filled with mateys, among whom was the wight 
who had made the unlucky descent the night before. He was groaning 
heavily, and supporting himself by a stick and a crutch. Presently Crack- 
enden was ushered in, and a rueful figure he cut to be sure. His features 
were dreadfully swollen and distorted, by the shock in striking against the 
cart ; both his eyes were blackened, he was unwashed, and consequently 
both dirty and bloody. Several of our over-night companions came in with 
him. 

The complaint was now made, with all the aggravation that could be 
laid upon the case, and the deiand for justice insisted upon with great 
elamor. “An honest artizan could not go peaceably to take his amusement 
in a public theatre, but must be liable to receive insult, abuse, and injury 
from a parcel of boys, who, because they wore a dirk and an anchor button, 
and called themselves gentlemen, thought themselves authorized to break 
through the laws which were the protection of peaceful citizens. Their 
friend,” they said, “had sustained a very serious injury; indeed it was 
probable he would never recover it; he had been brought, with great diffi- 
culty and danger, in a carriage, to give his testimony, and here was a me- 
dical gentleman with him who had examined the extent of the injury he 
had received. They trusted Ais worship would defend the persons of his 
fellow citizens against such unpardonable atrocities,” &c. &c. 

All this was coroborated by the doctor, a low quack whom they had en- 
gaged to assist in their plans. The magistrate seemed to view the case as 
an audacious outrage, and, after bitterly inveighing against the insolence of 
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young boys—bitter words—he was actually about to make out our friend’s 
mittimus for the county gaol at Southampton, there to take his trial at the 
next assizes, when fortunately up got a little old gentleman, named Turn- 
em, who had been in the theatre the night before, and who indeed under- 
stood all the pranks very well, as he had two sons in the navy. He made 
a complete expose of the whole affair, treated the present complaint as a 
conspiracy for the purpose of extorting money, and handled the doctor’s 
character somewhat roughly. 

Altogether the whole affair took a new color; the parties were now suf- 
ferred to negotiate the matter, and it was finally agreed to quash the in- 
formation, on condition that the flying dock-yard-man should receive ten 
pounds for his damages, and five pounds in lieu of the doctor’s bill. Here 
would have been a fresh difficulty, but our new friend and advocate would 
not leave us in the lurch ;—he offered to defray the expenses for us, and 
took our words to return him the amount. So ended the legal part of the 
fray, and to our mortification we discovered that the mateys had a royal 
carouse out of the money, the sick man and the doctor being the gayest of 
the party, and dancing with every limb and muscle in excellent order.-— It 
seems that the rascal in his descent alighted astraddle of the fat wife of a 
boatswain, in the pit, and perched upon her neck like a monkey upon a bear, 
—neither was much hurt, and the only effects were, that it furnished a plot 
for the man to obtain money,—and for Mrs. Boatswain for an extra glass 
of grog to sustain her spirits. 

But all this could not occur on shore, without reaching the ears of the 
Admiral, who forthwith called a palaver of the Captains ; the consequence 
was a sharp inquiry after the actors in the aflray.— Nobody was in it of 
course, and therefore nobody —was allowed to go on shore again.— To 
make short of the matter we were all kept tightly to duty, until at length 
signal was made for convoy to weigh and proceed. The Euryalus frigate 
had joined us; and as the West India convoy had become rather nume- 
rous and valuable, the orders were that we should accompany the Athalia 
and them as far as the Western Isles, leaving the Euryalus, with two 
sloops of war, to take the Mediterranean ships up to Gibraltar. 

We ran this distance down in eleven days without any material cireum- 
stance taking place, and upon making the land, we left the convoy ; but 
before bearing up for Gibraltar, Captain Ferguson determined upon stand- 
ing up to the northwest for twenty four hours, in order to make a wider 
search after any of the enemy’s cruisers that might be hovering in that 
direction. 

Towards evening of the day we departed from the fleet, the wind fell, 
and after two or three hours of light batiing airs, it fell stark calm. In 
the night there was now and then a ripple on the surface that forced us a 
little ahead, but towards sunrise it was again quite calm. Taking advan- 
tage of the state of the weather, orders had just been given for the hands 
to scrub hammocks ;—when, just as the hands were piped to that duty, the 
man at the mast-head sung out 

“ Strange vessel on the larboard beam.” 

“ What is she like?” cried the officer of the watch. 

“1 can *t make nothing out on her, sir, she shows only her hull. Yes, 
I see something like a rag on the stump of one of her sticks. She ’s a ship 
in distress, sir.” 
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“Signal-man,” said the officer, “send my glass up aloft.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” said the man, taking it and slinging it in the signal 
haulyards. 

The lieutenant hastened aloft to the cross-trees; where he presently saw 
the correct state of the case, and coming as hastily down on deck he re- 
ported to Captain Ferguson. 

“She ’s a large vessel, sir, apparently a West Indiaman. She has not 
a stick standing, nor a bowsprit;—there is something like a blanket fasten- 
ed to the stump of her mizen mast, and she rolls about as if she were 
either water-logged or had lost her rudder.” 

“Good heaven!” exclaimed Captain Ferguson; “and whereabouts is 
she? We cannot make her out from the deck.” 

“ About a point and a half before the larboard beam,” replied the other. 
“T think she may be about twelve miles off.” 

“Pipe belay the hammocks,” said the captain to the first lieutenant, and 
turn all hands up to make sail. Get as much upper canvas on her as 
you can, perhaps they will draw, aloft.” 

There are no men more ready to assist their brethren than seamen, and 
that for very obvious reasons ;—therefore no sooner was it hinted that a 
vessel in distress was in sight, than an unwonted alacrity was displayed. 
We had already “ royals” set, but our royal masts being uncommonly taunt, 
and we being, as I before said, “a crack ship,” were able to rig another 
square sail above the royal, and a triangular one above that, which hoisted 
to the very truck itself ;—these, in modern time, have the significant titles 
of “sky-scrapers,” and “ moon-rakers ;’—their names of old we will pre- 
termit. These, and a cloud of studding-sails, from the water’s edge to the 
royal yards, were clapped on her, and presently, to the satisfaction of every 
one, she began to walk, at the rate of two knots an hour. 

Soon we neared her suffieiently to see the forlorn condition she was in. 
And what a condition! She had evidently encountered a dreadful gale of 
wind, which had carried away her bowsprit and fore-mast. Her mizen- 
mast was cut away, probably in consequence of the loss of her head sail, 
and her main-mast and rigging were hanging over her starboard beam, 
having been carried away by a second shock. Her rough-trees were all 
broken down and carried away; she was rolling heavily, but most over 
towards the side where the mast remained suspended, and so deeply that 
she shipped water even in the light airs, that now ran along the surface.— 
Not a soul was visible on her decks. 

“ Signal-man,” cried Captain Ferguson, “go to the main top-gallant 
cross-trees, look carefully all around, and tell me whether any open boats 
are in sight.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” was the prompt reply. 

“It will be a wretched thing if the poor creatures should have been 
obliged to take to their boats, and should perish of famine. There are 
none that I can see,” added he, putting the glass to his eye again, “ either 
upon her deck or her quarter.” 

“ They may have been washed away by the sea or stoved in by the 
wreck,” replied the first lieutenant, “I think the former, sir, for you see her 
booms are gone also.” 
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“Tet provisions and spirits be got up, and hoist out the yawl and my 
barge, I’ll go on board of her myself ;—Doctor, I wish you to accompany 
me on board that wreck presently. Take your instruments and some dres- 
sings with you, and perhaps it would not be amiss to take the (attendant) 
loblolly boy.” 

The boats were got out, and every thing that humanity could suggest as 
needful was put into them. When we came within a mile of her, I was 
ordered to go into the yawl with the first lieutenant, and the captain with 
the surgeon went in the barge, to the vessel. We were obliged to go under 
her stern to get to the larboard side, on account of the wreck still hanging 
on the other ; and, in so doing, we perceived that the broken mast had mate- 
rially damaged her rudder, and bruised her counter. We got on board, how- 
ever, and stepped on the clearest decks that ever I saw at sea. In fact 
every thing was clean swept ;—the wheel, binacle and all, except a short 
piece of the tiller that remained sticking in the rudder. It was indeed a 
scene of desolation. 

The companion hatch-way was all torn away but the ladder still remain- 
ed set; accordingly, leaving our people on deck, we went down to the 
eabin. Hardly had we got to the door, when we were almost driven 
up again by the noisome effluvia that issued from within. It was, in fact, 
beyond bearing, but Captain Ferguson was determined to know the worst of 
the misfortune, and, at the suggestion of the surgeon, we put a piece of 
tobacco into each nostril. Then calling two of the men down, they were 
ordered to take the same precaution, and then to go aft and throw open the 
dead lights. 

When this was done,—which was not without sundry half-uttered oaths 
from the men on account of the noisomeness of the smell, we made a 
second attempt, and beheld a sight that harrowed up the very soul. Two 
men, one woman, and two children, were lying dead on the cabin floor ;— 
they were all huddled together in a heap, and apparently had been rolled 
in confusion together, according to the motion of the vessel. The face of 
one was fearfully cut and bruised, and one of his arms was broken. The 
other arm was embracing the waist of the female, who firmly held, as proba- 
bly she had held, in death itself, a young infant to her breast ;—the faces of 
bothexhibited the most squalid features, and it was very evident that hunger, 
still more than external injury had wrought their catastrophe. 

There were cabins, or state rooms as they are called, on each side of the 
main cabin, the doors of which were swinging to and fro as the ship heeled 
from side to side. Into each of these we looked, but not a living soul was 
found in them; the beds were in confusion, and two or three chests were 
broken open, and apparently ransacked. In the steward’s room there were 
some fractured pieces of crockery, but not an article of provision, nor any 
thing that could be used as a succedaneum except about half an inch of 
a candle, which exhibited unequivocal marks of human teeth! My heart 
sunk within me at the sight;—it appeared plain that after the wreck had 
occurred, and probably after the ship was observed to be filling with water, 
the crew had taken to whatsoever boats remained unwashed away ; and 
had inhumanly left the wounded, bruised, and helpless to their fate—And 
what a fate! There was not a vestige of provision or water to be found. 
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I fancied once or twice that I heard a faint groan, and at length I men- 
tioned it tothe Captain. We all listened attentively for a while, but it was 
not repeated. Captain Fergurson then turned to me; 

“Mr. R. let the axes be got out of the boat and set some of the men to 
cut away the wreck, she will then not rollsomuch. Send down those two 
bottles of vinegar from the yawl, and let us have it sprinkled here ;—and 
let four of the people take the dead bodies on deck to the most leewardly 
part. You will then take the yawl, and go on board for the carpenter and 
two of his crew, bring some water buckets, and swabs back with you, also 
some aromatic spirits and more vinegar, and let my steward put a bottle or 
two of wine, and some fresh meat if he has any, into the boat. You will 
return with all the despatch you can.” 

To hear was to obey. The things were soon got out, and the hands of 
the barge were set to work. I returned with the yawl, gave the orders to 
the commanding officer, and was presently surrounded by a whole swarm 


of inquirers. There was little time for gossip however, as I had to see that » 


the captain’s orders were completed. In half an hour we were on board 
the wreck again ; and by this time the mast and rigging had been cut clear 
of the ship and she rode upright. 

My ear had been true with respect to the groans ; for in pursuing the ex- 
aminations below, as they proceeded forward, the sound became more 
distinct. It seemed to be in the half deck, and upon going down that hatch 
they saw a number of chests and trunks unstowed and apparently fallen 
over each other with the roll of the ship. Beneath a number of them was 
a man not quite dead, who at intervals uttered the faint moans which we 
had heard. Every thing else was now suspended till the superincumbent 
weight could be taken off the unfortunate wretch ; this was done, and the 
people were just lifting him up the hatchway as | came over the side. 

The pitiable object of their anxiety was too far gone to be able to speak ;— 
both arms were broken, and one of his ribs ;—his face was sunken and sal- 
low,—his eyes glared horribly, yet he seemed unconscious of relief, or of 
the presence of his fellow beings. The operations of the men were sus- 
pended to gaze upon him, which Captain Ferguson perceiving, and believ- 
ing that this would only retard the exertions of the surgeon, he ordered me 
to get all the spare hands to work to clean the cabins ;—and not to use any 
ceremony in sluicing trunks, or any thing lying about. The removal of the 
dead bodies had made this not so difficult a task as before; but the duty 
was still an uncomfortable one. 

In the meanwhile the surgeon was endeavoring to restore the poor man 
to consciousness. To the inquiry of Captain F., as to the probability of 
entire restoration, he shook his head. He had not the least hope of such a 
thing. He might probably be so far revived as to render some account of 
the ship and her misfortunes,—but famine, as well as personal injury, had 
consigned him to the “king of terrors” ere long. Some bedding being sought 
for, he was laid upon it; in the fresh air, and supported in a half reclining 
position, by two of the men, whilst the surgeon attempted to get a few 
drops of wine down his throat. He failed. He then tried the effect of vo- 
latile salts to his nostrils, and, after which, finding that it slightly affected 
him, he tried a few drops of water. They passed. His eyes moved a little, 
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and there was a slight convulsion of the frame, as the water went down 
his throat. 

“Poor wretch, ” said the surgeon, as he surveyed the mangled and 
attenuated condition of the man, “ poor, poor, fellow! I almost dread to see 
the anguish and suffering which a restoration to consciousness w'!] bring 
upon him. His death is inevitable, and that soon ; and were it not for the 
important intelligence which we may be able to obtain from him, it would 
be mercy to let him pass away in his present insensibility.” 

* Go on, go on, doctor, for heaven’s sake!” Replied Captain Ferguson. 
“ By your own account his suffering can be but short;—and Oh! What 
suffering may we not relieve in other places, by the information which this 
man may give us. Suspense, doctor, suspense is the heaviest of all moral 
burthens, and which I would always relieve as quickly as possible.” 

After waiting a moment or two, another mouthful of water was given, 
which the patient received with shiverings,—a little wine was again tried, 
and this time with effect. A deep and heavy groan escaped, as if from the 
bottom of his chest, and certain twitchings of the unbroken limbs seemed 
to give token of returning animation. By degrees he gathered strength 
enough to utter a half articulated cry, and his eyes faintly turned from one 
direction to another. The surgeon motioned to him not to attempt speak- 
ing ;—the groans, however, became louder and more piercing, and it was 
evident that returning life was bringing returning suffering. 

“ He will recover I think,” said the surgeon, “ sufficient to speak a little. 
But I think it would be well to rig up something Aere for him, as a protec- 
tion from the weather. He cannot be removed again with life.” 

Captain Ferguson gave the necessary order to the first lieutenant, adding 
“you had better go on board,—bring the ship down here, and run a hawser 
out of the gun-room port, we ’!l take the wreck in tow for the present, as I 
wish, if possible, to gain some information on this affair ;—this poor man’s 
life it seems is in a most precarious state, and therefore I shall stay on 
board of her myself, to catch the chance of hearing what he has to say. 
Let me have some dinner about three, and come and partake of it with 
me,—Mr. R. will stay here also.” 

The first lieutenant shoved off, and our attention was again turned to the 
suffering man before us.—As his strength increased so also did his tortures ; 
to alleviate which in any great degree was impossible. The surgeon how- 
ever managed to get some composing medicine down his throat, and tried 
means to soothe the racking pains by which he was tormented. Gradually 
the poor man received somewhat like relief from the combined effects of 
the refreshment, the medicine, and the doctor’s cares.—And nature being 
exhausted as well as overpowered, he sunk at last into sleep; during which, 
his sudden twitchings and convulsive starts shewed that the agonized state 
of his body was far from being effectually removed. — 

“Tet a piece of sail cloth be put before him to screen him from the sun,” 
observed the surgeon “and let it be propped up at the upper end to keep his 
face cool. He will be stronger when he wakes, and then perhaps he may 
bear questioning.” — 

This was done, aud he was left to a temporary repose. 
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SPECIMENS OF THE ITALIAN TRAGEDIANS. 


SCIPIO MAFFEI. 


In speaking of the purest authors of the Italian school of tragedy, it 
would be unpardonable to pass over Scipio Maffei, the earliest tragic writer, 
worthy of the name, that Italy possessed, and who ought, in strict pro- 
priety, to have been brought to notice in this series of specimens, before 
Alfieri ;—not only because he flourished long before the latter, but also 
because the writings of Maffei have supplied models and matter to the suc- 
ceeding poets, both of Italy and France. To him may be awarded the 
praise of having emancipated his countrymen from the self-imposed, yet 
not less galling yoke, which a too rigid, and even slavish adherence to the 
rules of the ancient models, had fixed upon them. Though not the first, 
we believe, who ventured upon the discontinuance of the chorus, he was 
certainly the first who dared to mould his creations according to his own 
conceptions of nature ; and, avoiding carefully a servile imitation either of 
the classic authors or of the French writers, endeavored to combine in his 
native drama the separate excellencies of each. Maffei was born at Verona 
in 1675, of a noble and distinguished family ; and seems to have devoted 
himself early to poetical pursuits ;—although his career was not destitute 
of military glory ;—since we find him, in 1704, serving as a volunteer 
under the command of his brother Alexander. His works are varied and 
numerous. He made a collection of Italian tragedies and comedies, and 
is himself the author of a celebrated comedy ;—but it is of his tragedy, 
Merope, of which it is now our province to speak. This admirable compo- 
sition is founded on a Greek story, which has furnished the ground-work 
of atragedy to Alfieri, Voltaire, &c.—According to Schlegel, the object both 
of Maffei and Voltaire was “ to restore, in some measure, a lost piece, of 
Euripides, highly praised by the ancients, from the account given of its 
contents by Hyginus.” Merope was the daughter of the king of Arcadia, 
and the wife of Cresphontes, king of Messenia, who, having involved 
himself in a quarrel with his nobles, was dethroned and slain with all 
his children, except the youngest, whom Merope managed to conceal, 
and sent to be educated by her father. Polyphontes, who had assumed 
the government in Messene, caused diligent search to be made for the 
fugitive prince, offering a reward to any one who should destroy him. 
As soon as the youth had grown up, he presented himself disguised 
at the usurper’s court, alleging that he had slain the son of Cresphontes, 
and claiming the reward offered for his own death. Merope, who was 
apprehensive, from the discontent of the people, that a change in the 
government was about to take place, had sent a messenger to bring back 
her son. The person returned with the intelligence that he had disap- 
peared. Believing the stranger youth to be the assassin of her son, she 
determined to kill him with her own hand ;—but recognising him when on 
the point of fulfilling her design, she contrived with him a plan of revenge 
against Polyphontes. Feigning to acquiesce in the tyrant’s desire for an 
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union, she consented to accompany him to the altar. There he was slain 
by the young prince, who was restored to his ancestral throne. Such are 
the events on which Maffei has founded his tragedy ; he has deviated in 
some points from the story,—but his plan will be better perceived from the 
selections we shall present, than from our own imperfect detail. 

The first extract we shall offer is from the second act, when one of the 
queen’s attendants describes the anxiety and wretchedness of her mistress, 
on the return of her messenger, bearing the intelligence that the young 
Cresphontes, ignorant of his own rank, and urged by a desire to visit the 
states of Greece, had left his retreat secretly and alone. 


Ismene. Each danger and each want that may beset 
The weary traveller’s path, her fancy deems 
In ambush for her son ; she thinks upon 
The burning sun,—the cold autumnal rains,— 
The Alpine rocks, and barren mountain sides,— 
Nor is - oe one mischance which could befal 
The pilgrim, that to her o’er-harrassed mind 
Is not forever present. Now, she sees 
The prince ingulfed in some black river's torrent, 
Stemming its tide in vain ;—and now surrounded 
By dark and desperate ruffians, stript and bleeding,— 
Her very dreams, and every fancied omen, 
Make matter for her tears. Act 2d, Scene Ist. 


A fine scene ensues between Merope and Eurisus, in which the fears 
and agitations of maternal solicitude are most touchingly and naturally 
portrayed. In the preceding act Egistus, the son of Merope, but unrecog- 
nised by her, had been brought into the presence of Polyphontes, accused 
of the crime of homicide. The queen, touched with unconscious sympathy, 
intercedes in behalf of the youthful criminal, and he is consequently freed 
from his sentence of punishment, though forbidden to leave the palace. The 
hapless Merope is now tormented by the idea that he whom she has saved 
is the murderer of her son,—a suspicion which she imagines confirmed by the 


unwonted readiness with which the tyrant had granted her request for the 
culprit’s life. Eurisus partly succeeds in removing her suspicions of the 


identity of the prince and the victim,—yet maternal anxiety will ever find 
food for its indulgence. She dwells on the probable sufferings of her son— 


a wanderer—an untaught boy, 
Who has no guide nor shield,—poor, and unskilled 


To win a welcome,—what may he not suffer 
For want of food or rest? How many times 
To stranger boards unnoticed may he come, 
And humbly crave a morsel, whence in scorn 
He may be driven ?—He, whose generous sire 
Greeted so many noble guests !——But he, 
If he should sink, as haply may betide him, 
O’ercome by weakness—who will lend support 
To his frail limbs? He, on the damp cold earth, 
Languid, deserted, and deject, will stretch them,-- 
And not one friendly hand be nigh to reach 
To his ed quivering lips a draught of water. 
Oh Gods! If I might wander but with him, 
I'd bear the rest in peace ! 

Act 2d. Scene 2d. 


Eurisus procures from one of the courtiers a ring of great value, alleged 
to have been torn by Egistus from the youth he had slain,—but, in reality, 
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given him by Polydorus, his aged protector. This the faithful attendant 
brings to his mistress as one of the spoils of the murdered man, in proof 
that the possessor of such treasures could not have been the royal scion 
who had been grafted on a peasant stock. Merope recognizes her nuptial 
ring,—and thus her most dreadful forebodings are fulfilled, even by the 
evidence which was designed to convince her of their groundlessness. 
Her despair is utter and overwhelming,—and expresses the desolation of 
a heart deprived at one blow of its sole earthly hope. 


Mer. Ye have vanquished, adverse stars! Dark Fate, thy malice 
Must now be satiate! Relentless Gods, 
Your last worst blow is struck! 


To the suggestion of Ismene that she may be mistaken, she answers 
with the pertinacity of grief, 


Who mistakes !—five years 
I bore that ring upon this finger,-—-this 
Was the first token of my spouse’s love.-— Wilt thou 
I should not know it now! Think’st thou I rave ? 
Behold the Fox—the royal signet once 
Of the good king Cresphontes, sculptured here 
By a cunning master’s hand! 


We forgive the wretched mother, when in her anguish she rails at des- 
tiny and reproaches the gods,— 


Oh Gods unjust! The faithless and the villain, 
The traitor, the usurper, foully stained 
With blood and rage, impiety and fraud, 
And whatsoe’er of guilt may yet remain 
To curse the earth—him ye protect and honor, 
And shower your favors on ;—while ’gainst the blood 
Of righteous kings—against the innocent race 
Spotless but wretched, with unpitying wrath 
Ye hurl the darts of fate—nay, grieve perchance 
That, all extinct, no victim now remains 
To bear the brunt of wo! 


To the commonplace attempt of Eurisus to console her, by reminding 
her of the misfortunes ef others, how touching and beautiful is her reply ! 


Eur. Thou know’st the noble king whose power drew Greece 
In arms to Troy,—himself in Aulis offered 
His hapless daughter to a cruel death, 
And at the Gods’ coramand. 
Merope. Alas! Eurisus, 
Such sacrifice the Gods would not have asked,— 
No, never---at a mother’s hands! Man’s heart 
Can never comprehend, can never feel 
The struggles of our breasts! And she, moreover,--- 
A victim consecrate to public safety--- 
To death went as in triumph.—But my son 
Was doomed to fall beneath the ignoble arm 


Of a base robber! 
Act 2d. Scene 6th. 


In the character of Egistus we behold the tender, unsophisticated youth, 
full of warm and impassioned feeling, a flower of freshness and imnocence, 
unblighted as yet by the world’s treachery or scorn. Open and unsuspect- 
ing, he perceives not the selfish artifices of Adrastus, but yields his con- 
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fidence to him as fully and as unhesitatingly as if the experience of years 
had proved the false courtier his friend. The sight of a lovely and dignified 
queen pleading in his favor, and the mildness and grace of Merope, seem 
to have inspired him with a regard unaccountable even to himself. 


Never saw I 
One who awoke such reverence and such love 
In stranger breasts. 


He meets her after leaving the presence of the king, who assures him of 
protection and favor. 


Egistuws. O royal lady! O thou perfect model 
Of honor and of virtue, let me pour 
My heart in salutations at thy feet! . 
That beam of clemency, which has illumined 
My dungeon’s gloom, dispelled the gathering shades 
Or. danger and of death, and raised again 
The victim unto life and light,---1 know 
Had its bright source in thy celestial breast. 
The immortal Gods shower down on thee forever 
Their choicest gifts !—And, if thea e’er shouldst chance 
To fall into misfortune, may the hand 
Of mercy thou extend’edst unto others 
Be lent to rescue thee! 

Act 3d. Scene 3d. 


Merope commands Eurisus to seize and bind him. 


Ezgistus. How! 
Why should I fly! Queen! would it not suffice, 
A single word of thine? Command me! Sa 
What is thy will? What must I do? Wilt 
That I remain here motionless? I stir not.-—- 
That I should bow the knee? Behold, I kneel !~- 
Or wouldst thou that I offer thee this breast 
Defenceless ? Lo! I bare it to thy will! 


He scorns the feeble strength of the attendants to detain him,—but a 
look, a word, from the queen, subdues him. 


Egistus. [yield me! Tobey! Queen, to thy pleasure 
I bow myself, my all! A few short moments 

Have scarce elapsed, since I was freed by thee 

From hateful chains; I render back thy gift. 

Come, bind me as thou wilt,—thou didst set free 

These wretched limbs,—load them with chains again. 


We extract a part of the scene that follows. 


Merope. Give me that steel. 
Egistus. Alas! And must | die, 
Thus basely fettered ? and unknowing even 
My crime ? 
Merope. Perfidious monster! knowst thou not ? 
Hear then ;—thy death shall be the least ot all 
Thy woes ;—from limb to limb I ’ll tear thee here, 
If in one moment thou reveal’st not all, 
And truly, too! Speak—how did Polyphontes 
Discover him? How didst thou recognize him ? 
wstus. What dost thou mean ? 
rope. Base robber feign not—it is all in vain ! 
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Egistus. Queen! in some error thou art lost ;—I pray thee 
Restrain thy wrath ;—I do not comprehend ; 
That which thou askest. 
Merope. ‘Thouimpious murderer ! 
Thy death is glittering now before thine eyes, 
Yet answerest thou not ? 
Egistus. JustGods! How canI 
Reply to that I do not understand ? 
Mer. Not understand? How! Polyphontes then 
Dost thou not know ? 
Egistus. To day I knew him,—to day 
Twice have I spoken with him ;—if before 
I saw him ever, or have ever known him, 
Let Jove now fail to save me from thine hand. 
Isemene. Felons and murderers likewise have their Jove. 
Eurisus. Yet what inclined thee to shed innocent blood ? 
Egistus. Of him whom I have slain dost thou then speak ? 
Would’st thou know what inclined me to the deed ? 
*T was self defence—the natural love of life, 
Fate, chance—’t was these impelled me. 


Merope. Oh ye Fates ! 
Thus was Cresphontes doomed to perish? 
Egistus. Yet 


How can it chance, the death of that base robber 
So much imports to thee ? 
Merope. What impious daring ! 
Thou, villian, thou art base, thou art the robber ! 
Egist. EternalGods! Whom I have ever worshipped, 
Succour me now! Oh, look with eyes of pity 
Upon my innocence! 
Merope. Tell me—ere death 
Had closed his lips, what said the unhappy youth ? 
Did he not supplicate! What name did he 
Utter with faltering breath? Did he not call 


On Merope ? 
Act 3d. Scene 4th. 


There is an exquisite touch of nature in this scene, when the hapless 
youth, trembling beneath the apprehension of instant death, calls on his 
mother. 

Egistus. Oh, my beloved mother! 
Couldst thou but see me now ! 
Merope. Hast thou a mother? 

Can we not in fancy behold the infuriated queen recoiling from her anti- 
cipated vengeance, and startled into sudden pity by this unexpected appeal ? 
Her spear falls from her powerless hand, but the next instant it is grasped 
with the strength of renewed fury. 

Wretch! I was once 
A mother too—but now by thy fell deed 
Am one no longer. 
The victim unconsciously names Polydorus—and the utterance of that 
name produces a sudden revolution in the feelings of Merope. 
Merope. Polydorus ! 
From head to foot an icy shudder glides, 
Eurisus,--which has stunned me! Tell me, boy— 

Polyphontes arrives unexpected upon the scene, and the warm interest 
manifested by him in the safety of the captive, whom he commands to be 
released, and assures of protection and reward, replunges the miserable wo- 
man into the agonies of despair and burning desire of revenge; for the 
bright but transient gleam of hope, kindled by the mention of her ancient 
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servant is destroyed by the tyrant’s evident favor towards her imagined 
Nought remains but horrible certainty; —and who unaffected can 
listen to the anguished ravings of the bereaved mother,—the injured and 


insulted queen ? 


spoiler. 
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No more to fear ;—I ’ll traverse these wide streets, 
Tearing my hair and vestments,—and with cries 
And tears inflame the people into fury— 
Urge them to arms—Who will not follow me ?--- 
In thy cursed haunt of guilt thou shalt behold me.--- 
With torches numberless, I’ ll fire thy tents, 
And raze thy walls to earth;—with merciless hand 
Thy minions I'll = oe and in thy blood 
Satiate my rage !---W ith what ferocious rapture,--- 
What savage js Yi I behold thee sink 
Bleeding and dead !—Alas! What doI say? 
Shall J be glad? J joyful 7—Wretched me! 
All this will not restore my son to life! 
* * * 
Ah me! who ever proved 
Anguish like mine ? I, a beloved consort, 
And two loved sons, saw torn from me by force, 
And murdered in cold blood !— But one remained—- 
Him to preserve I rent from this fond breast, 
And sent to distant lands. Alas! I had not 
The joy to see him grow beneath mine eyes, 
And watch his infant sports! I lived in tears, 
Cherishing ever in my inmost heart 
The beauteous look he wore, when I resigned him 
Into my servant’s hands. How many nights 
Of grief I passed! How many bitter sighs-—- 
What ardent longings, have | breathed for him !-- 
He grew to youthatlas—- * * * © 
* * and lo! The unseen stroke 
Of bloody and inexorable death 
Has snatched him, and forever, from these arms! 
Nay, it was e’en denied me to behold him 
But once again,—to clasp his senseless dust! 
His sad remains wounded, unburied, torn, 
The pray of fishes—in the insatiate depths 
Of the dark wave ingulfed. 


Polyphontes. No soft-stringed lyre, nor cithern’s swelling note 


E’ er waked such music in my charmed ear, 
As these low moans, o’ er a dead rival breathed. 


Merope. Wherefore preserve him---cruel Gods---till now ? 


Wherefore permit till now my hopes to flourish ? 
Why not destroy him, too, in that dread day 

Of wo and ruin, when amidst the storm 

Of anguish and despair, his single loss 

Had scarce been felt? Ye study cruelty! 

But now, before the traitor’s guilty breast 

I held the avenging steel,—and you my senses 
Wrapt in a dark delirium.—I stood there 
Disarmed and powerless as a feeble child; 
Denied the last stern joy my soul can know 
The joy of vengeance ! Heaven, what have I done ? 
But thou, who hast bereaved me of my all,--- 

leav’st me life! Thou who dost feast 
T 


y thirsty soul with blood, refusest mine !--- 
o add to ny despair, shall we behold thee 
Robed in unwonted mercy ? Such aspect 
Thou showdst not to my son! Oh piteous fates! 


Merope. Yes! I willlive for vengeance! I have now 
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If trembling for thy throne, who did forbid thee 

To banish him afar to woods and mountains, 

Condemned to drag in some poor shepherd’s hut 

His days obscure ~My cup of joy were full 

If life alone were his. Oh! What avails it, 

Kingdom or state to me? Take, take thy throne, 

And give me back my son ! Act 3d. Scene 6th. 


In the fourth act, Egistus enters an apartment of the palace alone ; and 
an attractive picture of innocence and peace of mind is presented in his 
soliloquy. 


Egistus. O full of peril, 
Girt with involving cares—darkened with woes— 
The state of kings! My quiet shepherd’s home, 
Paternal hut, where art thou? Where I roved 
In sweet and heedless solitude, enjoying 
Unchided and in peace the pure bright heaven, 
And the soft treasures of the willing earth ! 
How sweetly have I slumbered in thy bowers, 
Lulled by the whispering breeze! How joyously 
Rose with the breaking morn, when with the steps 
Of the blithe hunter echoed all the wood ! 
Then, at the sunset’s blushing hour, returned 
To my loved parents, who advanced to meet me,--- 
Showing my slaughtered trophies, and describing 
My deeds and my adventures. There no anger, 
No fear, nor envy dwells ;—there ne’er intrude 
Tormenting thoughts of ill, or fevered wishes 
Of power and fame. Misguided that I was, 
Such blessings to forsake, to lead a life 
Thus wandering and unblest!' Ah! shepherd home! 
Paternal hut—where art thou ? 
But through this bitter day such heaviness 
Has weighed upon my limbs—such grief and care 
Upon my heart, that I am now o’ercome 

ith weariness extreme. These seats before me, 
Though marble, are inviting. Ah, how dear 
Were now my humble bed! What deep repose 
Would I take then! How sweet is peaceful slumber! (Sleeys.) 


Polydorus, who has wandered vainly through Greece in search of his log 
charge, enters, conducted by Eurisus. He retires soon after, on hearing 


footsteps approach, and witnesses the entrance of Merope, attended and 
armed for the destruction of her supposed enemy. She rushes on the 
unconscious victim—but is withheld by the arm of Polydorus, who disco- 
vers to her the existence of her son, and his identity with the youth she 
most hated; and promises his counsel and assistance in a conspiracy to de- 
pose Polyphontes, and replace the rightful heir on the seat of his ancestors. 

We do not expect, by these few selections, echoed in a strain so greatly 
inferior as all translation must be, to the full and resounding harmony of 
the original, to possess our readers with an adequate conception of the 
merits of this production. Happy shall we be, if these feeble attempts 
should so far succeed in awakening an interest in minds unfamiliar with 
the treasures of Italian dramatic literature, as to induce them, also, to 
walk with charmed step in those “ gardens of truth and pure delight;” and 
to gather for themselves the fruits and flowers of rare beauty which on 
every side abound. We shall merely direct attention to a few points of 
difference between this tragedy and the Merope of Alfieri, which is founded 
on the same subject. The plot of Alfieri’s play is far more simple in its 
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construction, and deficient in action and incident, than that of his prede- 
cessor in this lofty path. The interest felt in perusing it is derived almost 
entirely from the passions of his principal characters; no inferior person- 
ages are introduced, to assist in the development, or to divert the attention 
from the catastrophe, towards which we are hurried with the fierce impe- 
tuosity of a rapid torrent. Yet, in the character of the usurper, selfish and 
tyrannical as he is, there is perhaps ¢oo little to excite our abhorrence; he 
does not attempt to deceive Merope by professing love for her—but openly 
avows that it is the dread of losing his power which induces him to desire 
her hand.—And, when we contemplate his fearful punishment, something 
like a sense of injustice presses, for a moment, on the mind of the reader, 
till the balance of equity is restored by a recollection of the past crimes 
which have wrought this deserved doom. But who can listen to the cold- 
blooded atrocity, the heaven-daring impiety of this speech from the tyrant, 
in Maffei’s tragedy, and not rejoice that such a monster is about to be 


removed from the earth ? 


Polyphontes. Since Messene will 

Embrace delusion, let her be deceived. 

When somewhat quiet and subdued shall be 

Her turbulent spirits, I will put in practice 

My art of government. The souls that boast 

Courage and pride, shall pass the Stygian flood 

By paths unseen and silent. To each vice, 
hose influence would abate a nation’s vigor, 

Degrade and enervate, I ’Il give the rein. 

In ostentatious pity I will shield 

Each criminal with mercy’s royal robe,— 

Inviting thus to crime ; thence on the virtuous 

Shall fall the danger, and the guilty roam 

In unmolested freedom. Thus involved 

In civil strife and hate, the people’s strength, 

Now justly dreaded, self-destroyed shall die. 


Act 3d. Scene Ist. 
And, in the impious exultation expressed in the last words we hear from 
his lips, we discern the guilty blindness and madness to which the gods 
are said to abandon the destined victims of their just resentment. 


Polyphontes. What man, what God, can wrest now from my hand 
The sceptre which I wield,—since all are dust 
And empty shades, who could have boasted right 
Tothis my kingdom? Mine own strength, Adrastus,— 
My wisdom were my gods. With these | broke 
The fetters of my destiny obscure ;— 
With these, mid arms, and blood, and dangers, opened 
My pathway to a throne ;---with these I hold 
My foot-steps firm, opposing powers defying ;-—- 
And earth and heaven may chafe and rage in vain. 

Act 5th. Scene 2d. 


But the most striking distinction lies in the delineations of the character 
of Merope. We behold her in Maffei’s tragedy tried by almost every vari- 
ety of calamity and vicissitude that can rend the human soul; yet gentle, 
dignified, and queenlike. Inthe extremity of her wretchedness, or the fren- 
zied ravings of her despair, she never loses the softness of the woman and 
the mother ; or, if occasionally betrayed by her unparalleled wrongs into a 
fierceness foreign to her nature, it is sustained but fora moment. She 
melts and sinks beneath the pressure of grief, and in the sudden revulsion 
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of joy takes refuge in insensibility. She displays none of the tremendous 
energy of passion, the terrific majesty, with which Alfieri has invested his 2 
heroine. With the Merope of the latter, the nature of woman is wholly i 
transformed ; she possesses no trace of feminine relenting; her desire for 
vengeance is not the frenzied outbursting of an agonized spirit, but an eager 


and passionate thirst for blood,—a fury which even the death-groan of her 7 
victim cannot satiate. 


Not one death, but ten thousand, steeped in horror, 
I would bestow on him! 


We pity the unfortunate queen in Maffei’s picture ; we can weep with 
her, and even imagine that her sufferings might be soothed by sympathy ;— 
but, in the other, the very intensity of her grief,—fierce, overwhelming, 
maddening as it is,—precludes all idea of participation in her feelings. She ; 
stands aloof, in the fearful superiority of despair,—a mighty monument of ; 
wo,—at which we gaze, and wonder, and shudder, but which we dare not 
venture to approach. 


E. F. E. 


THE EXILE. 


CHAP. VIII. 


Miranda. I might call him 
A thing divine; for nothing natural 
I ever saw so noble! 


Prospero. It goes on, 
As my soul prompts it:—Spirit, fine spirit! I'll free thee 
Within two days for this. 
Tempest. 


Tue sleigh glanced rapidly through the darkened streets, hurrying its 
occupant into the untried festivities of another hemisphere ; his mind, how- 
ever, went not with him ;—his thoughts were not driving forward, with the 
wonted carelessness of youth, into gay anticipations of future bliss, but 
wandering gloomily back into the solitary realms of recollection.—Invo- 
luntarily his spirit reverted to the last time he had gone forth into society, 
alas ! under auspices how different! Well! Too well, for his heart’s ease, 
did he remember every circumstance of that farewell fete! It was the last, ei 
the brightest, the most delightful of a series, given by one of the first and San 
fairest leaders of the English aristocracy, at her sweet villa on the banks | 
of the majestic Thames; composed of a small circle of all those who 
were deemed admissible into the inmost shrine of fashion ;—of all those, 
who were distinguished by beauty, wisdom, wit, from the common herd ;—~ 
uniting in one small garland all that was the noblest, the sweetest, and the 
best, from the wide parterres of the Metropolis ;—her parties on successive 
Fridays had been the attraction of the season, and of all her parties this 
was the consummation.—It had been observed that, while every other wa- 
ter-party, every other dejewné a la fourchette, had been marred by the cruel 
fates, which will descend in showers upon the prettiest heads, and mar the 
VOL, Il.—H. 
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most exquisite inventions of Maradan, or Victorine ;—not one of the duches- 
ses breakfasts had been rendered even doubtful by the smallest cloud, offering 
no attractions of splendid tables, or select musicians,—no refreshments but 
the summer fruits,—she had ever brought around her, all that were in vain 
solicited to the gorgeous banquets and laborious pleasures of some rival 
queen ; and wheri the dance on the turf was ended, and the last display of 
fireworks upon the lawn had figured its brilliant tracing into a farewell au 
revoir, there was not a heart of the assembled beauties, that did not, for an 
instant, feel a strain of tender sorrow, as if at the departure of some loved 
friend, even though the voice of him she loved the most to hear, was whis- 
pering in her ear the long desired declaration. But it was not for this 


alone, that 
“ Oft in the stilly night, 
When slumber’s chains had bound him,” 


the memory of that evening had rolled back upon his soul, as the 
cadence of some half remembered tune will ring on the haunted ear.—It 
was not that his own best steed had whirled him over the rattling stones, 
nor that liveried menials had shouted forth his unannounced name, as of 
one whose features were recognized at every door in London ; nor was it 
even that many a lovely eye had turned, and many a pure heart bounded, 
at that announcement.—No! It was something which had sat yet nearer 
to his heart,—which had, in his days of joy, been the dearest of his enjoy- 
ments,—and in his hours of grief, by turns, an aggravation to his sorrow, 
or a consolation to his bitterest wo, according as his spirit yielded to the 
conflicting tides of despondency, or of hope. Among the hundred beau- 
ties in whose smiles he had revelled, there was one, whose charms had 
made no slight or transient impression on a heart which, though slow to 
give way to passion, when once convinced of the justice of its attachment 

loved with a constancy and fervor most rare in these days of worldliness 
and convenance. Alice Mortimer was not perhaps the fairest of the debu- 
tantes of that year, in which Lindley had emerged from college into the 
vanities of the London world,—though her graceful form, her native aristo- 
cracy of air, and the intellectual eloquence of her eye, could not for a mo- 
ment have suffered her to remain unnoticed; it was not, however, so much 
the beauty of her person, or even the elegance of her accomplished mind, 
that had won the esteem, and then the love of Harlande ;—as a certain 
freedom from the conventual hypocrisy of society,—an open and unhesitat- 
ing frankness of spirit and of speech, which would not suffer her to over- 
look a vice because the subject was the idol of the world,—a readiness to 
be amused, and a lively laugh, how different from the languid smile of ede- 
gantes, too dignified, or perhaps too dull, to be enlivened,—and most of all 
the knowledge that—in an age of venal marriages, of maternal scheming and 
of juvenile intrigue—the hand of Alice Mortimer would never be bestowed 
upon the richest, the noblest, the most fashionable suitor,—unless her heart 
should accompany the gift. These were qualities that had caught the 
attention, excited the admiration, and finally centered the affections of 
Lindley.—Sull, though during two succeeding years he had been devoted, 
heart and soul, to Alice Mortimer,—though he believed that in the depths of 
her bosom she was neither ignorant nor careless of his regard, he had even 
repressed his attentions within the limits of the world’s observance, and 
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while he had displayed his admiration, he had never “ whispered love.”— 
Nor was Alice, in truth, regardless of his love, or unaware of his secret 
motives ; her mother,—a vain, cold, selfish, woman of the ton,—had urged, 
nay, absolutely tormented her to become the bride of this imbecile stripling 
of a titled race, or of that hoary millionaire ; and well she knew that no 
partie, however unexceptionable, could meet that haughty parent’s sanction, 
unless wealth should be united to birth and fashion. 

On that evening, however, had the secret burst from the lips of Lindley ; 
he had avowed his adoration, he had relieved his bosom from the load of 
years, he had received with—what intoxication of delight, the confession 
that his adoration was accepted—was returned. To hearts already skilled 
in reading the secrets of each other, explanations are unneeded. No word 
was spoken by either of the feelings or the disposition of the mother, but it 
was tacitly perceived by each that their plighted affections must for a time 
be secret. The dance was over—the solitary converse,—most solitary in 
the centre of the gayest crowd,—was ended; with a lingering pressure of 
that loved hand, and a more distsut adieu to Lady Mortimer, he had parted 
from his Alice,—misfortune had followed, and he had never seen her 
more! To his letter,—the only letter he had ever written,—offering to 
resign her hand, though he should therewith resign all hope of happiness; 
—justifying the uprightness of his own much-slandered conduct ;—and 
defending, in terms that must needs work conviction, his unblemished 
honor,—no answer could have as yet arrived. And now, when he was on 
the threshold of a new circle, when he was entering into society an un- 
known and insignificant stranger, his thoughts were thousands of miles 
distant, across the everlasting ocean, dreaming of the well-remembered 
raptures of that eventful fete. 

With a short jerk the sleigh stopped before the marble steps and pillared 
portico of his new friend’s mansion. Half dazzled by the sudden transition 
from the darkness without, to the glare of the illuminated entry, he threw 
aside his furred cloak, and was ushered into an apartment glittering with a 
multitude of lights, and furnished in the best taste ; from the open doors 
of an inner room, the light laugh and hum of conversation announced the 
assembled guests ; but the floor on which he stood was untenanted. Before 
he had time, however, to turn towards the rendezvous, a door opposite to him 
was suddenly thrown open, and, in an evening dress of exquisite recherche, 
the heroine of his adventure stood before him ;—versed as he was in the 
bienseances of society, Harlande could not repress a slight start of surprize 
on this unexpected encounter, and the momentary uneasiness of the situa- 
tion called the blood in richer tints to his manly cheek. The agitation of 
the lady far exceeded that of her preserver—cheek—brow—neck—bosom, 
reddened in one continuous flush, and a slight ery issued from her lips. An 
instant had not elapsed since Harland’s entree, yet it was an instant fraught 
with the sensations of many minutes! Intuitively he perceived that she 
must be the daughter of his host, and at a glance he discovered, even in the 
intensity of her agitation, a disposition prone 


“ To the soft side of the heart.” 


Not for a second did his fealty to the queen of his affections swerve,—not 
for a second did there exist a thought, even in his inmost soul, which he 
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would have blushed that Alice Mortimer should witness ; yet a quick thrill 
ran through his nerves, an undefined sensation which came across him at 
the sight of her whom he had so singularly rescued, as the wind comes 
over the surface of the lake, ruffles it for a moment, passes away, and not 
a trace of its passage remains on the tranquil sheet behind. Before the mi- 
nutest portion of time had thus flown by, Warburton, whose quick ear had 
detected the slight bustle, moved forward from the inner room, to weleome 
his expected visitor. His eye glanced in astonishment from the embar- 
rassed countenance of Lindley, to the still more manifest confusion of his 
daughter. 

“What can you have been doing, Mr. Harlande, to frighten my foolish 
Emma half out of her little wits?” He said laughingly, “or what is there 
here about, to make you look as if you had met a ghost?” 

“ Oh, papa,” she faltered, on his bosom, as she hid her face in his arms, 
“this is the gentleman who so nobly preserved me, only at the risk of his 
life.” 

“ Well, you foolish girl! And have you no better way to thank him than 
with this flood of salt water? Lindley Harlande, you have saved my child, 
my only child,” he cried, as his feelings overcame his assumed sprightliness, 
“may Gop bless and prosper you! Yes, my friends,” he continued, as two 
or three of the company moved forward in amazement at this scene, “ were 
it not for this gallant gentleman, I should now be a bereaved and mourning 
parent; and when I spoke to you of Mr. Harlande’s merits, little did I deem 
that I was praising the preserver of my darling Emma.” 

Evidently annoyed by the publicity given to what he considered, on his 
part, a most unimportant trifle, Harlande disclaimed all merit in the trans- 
action. “He was much delighted to find that he had rendered any ser- 
vice, however slight, to Miss Warburton, when he was merely doing that 
which every gentleman would have done in a similar situation; the 
idea of peril was absurd, as he had incurred no risk, but that of a few 
bruises, which no person of common feeling would pause to consider in 
comparison with the safety of a lady ; and the only thing worthy of 
remark, in the whole affair, was the singularity of his having thus acciden- 
tally been thrown in the way of the only family in New York, with whom 
he had any acquaintance.” During this, dinner was announced ;—no 
other lady was present; and, in the absence of all titular distinction where- 
by to regulate precedence, Lindley held back to allow some of the more 
particular friends to escort Miss Warburton from the apartment. No one 
however moved, till, when she had reached the door, he perceived that 
there was a tacit acknowledgment that he was to be the favored cavalier, 
and, ere he had time for reflection, he found himself on his way to the din- 
ing-room, with Emma Warburton hanging on his arm, as no woman had 
done, since he had handed his own Alice to the carriage at their last inter- 
view. 

Warburton’s menage was exquisite,—his wines superb,—his table ar- 
ranged with that taste which is paramount to luxury or splendor.—The 
cirele of guests small, but well chosen !—One or two old friends of the 
family, as he had termed them,—a veteran of the revolution, who had 
fought beneath the banners of Washington, and held situations of diplo- 
matic trust on the European continent ;—a young lieutenant of a frigate, 
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just returned from her cruising-ground in the Mediterranean, a nephew of 
the host ;—the family physician, a gentleman of high talents, and fame 
beyond the limits of his native land; and, lastly, the hopeful youth who 
had been the participator of the fair Emma’s disaster, and, as it turned out, 
a brother to the lieutenant, and cousin to his lovely charge. Lindley could 
not but perceive that this young gentleman appeared not over anxious to 
cultivate his acquaintance ; and he thought that once or twice he detected 
a scornful expression on his lip, as Warburton yielded marked attention to 
his own conversation, or as Emma paid his attempts to entertain her by a 
brighter smile. This discovery tended, perhaps, in no small degree, to 
produce an effect, exactly the reverse of that which was intended ; deter- 
mined that he would in no wise suffer himself to be influenced by, or even 
to appear conscious of, the incivility of the other, he exerted himself to the 
utmost, and never were exertions more thoroughly successful. The fair 
Emma found, to her marvellous contentment, that her preserver was infi- 
nitely more deeply skilled in the mysteries of coeffures a la Grecque, or 
a la Calypso, and more competent to decide on the advantages of setting 
some beautiful jewels she had just received from her father, in a Sevigne, 
or in a single drop a la Feroniere, than any of her cis-atlantic beaux ; and 
the old general had well-nigh decided that the young Englishman was a 
frivolous puppy, without an idea beyond dress and sentiment, when the 
conversation turned suddenly to the protracted defence of the citadel of 
Antwerp by the gallant Chasse. An incidental observation of Lindley, 
respecting the weight of metal employed by the Duteh garrison, led to an 
inquiry as to the resources of the king of Holland, and other minutie of 
politics, concerning which the young man displayed such accurate infor- 
mation,—even to comparatively unimportant localities,—that General Ev- 
eringham was amazed to find that he had not actually travelled through 
the countries, with which he was so conversant. In like manner, a few 
remarks respecting the comparative models of British and United States’ 
vessels of war, their armaments, &c., procured for him the good opinion of 
Lieutenant Marston, embodied in the brief expression that, “for a lands- 
man, he was the best informed person he had ever met.” So far willa 
little practical good sense, in adapting the tone of conversation to the facul- 
ties and—prejudices, if you will—of an auditory, contribute to procure 


** Golden opinions from all sorts of people.” 


The champagne had circulated cheerfully—the cloth was removed, and, 
after a little more conversation, not indeed of higher moment than the 
merits of the last new novel, or the superiority of a beaver-hat to the velvet 
tocques which Miss Warburton informed him were the costume adopted by 
the fair equestrians of New York, yet sustained with liveliness and agreeable 
to both parties,—the lady withdrew after a promise given, that if the gentle- 
men did not sit late, she would sing hima song of hisown country. After din- 
ner in reply to some questions from General Everingham, Harlande replied 
that it was his intention to remain some years in the States, and probably the 
greater part of the time in New York ; that he had not absolutely determin- 
ed on what profession he should pursue ; had he remained in his native land, 
arms would have been his choice, particularly with the propect, which he 
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considered there then was, of a continental war. “ Here, however,”—he 
continued—“ such an idea would be absurd, as you maintain no force be- 
yond a peace-establishment, and happily for yourselves have no likelihood 
of any war, except an occasioned skirmish with Indians on the frontier ;— 
besides which, you will not think the worse of me for confessing that I 
should not like to draw my sword, under any banners but those of my 
native monarch. Under all considerations, I believe I shall think of the 
study of the law, though all my movements will of course be regulated by 
the counsel of my natural friends, no less than of any I may be so fortunate 
to acquire in America”— 

“Tn which number”—returned the veteran—“ may I hope that Mr. Har- 
lande will suffer me to believe myself included ?—F rom my own observation, 
no less than from what I have heard of you from my friend Warburton, I 
venture to prophecy that your career in this new world will be both pros- 
perous and honorable, and if it be so, remember that an old man foretold 
it to you, that you would forget to grieve for your native land, in the home 
which you will find in America.” 

“ That can never be!” Said Lindley with a calm but steady aspect— 
“ That can never be !—I may pass the remainder of my days in the States 
of America ; I may, as you say, acquire honor and independence; I may be a 
sojourner in a land which I may hereafter love, and most unquestionably 
respect, but to me the hills over which I have sported, the trees under which 
I have mused, must ever be the home of my affections. I may never see 
her more, and my bones may be laid on a foreign shore,—but to me,—while 
I have a head to understand, or a heart to feel,—England will still be my 
home, whatever land may be the place of my abode.” 

“T have loved my own country,”—was the courteous reply—“ too long 
and too well, to quarrel with you for loving yours ;—but, believe me, the in- 
tensity of your regrets will be polished away by time, and when you shall 
have dwelt upon the earth as long as he who now addresses you, you will 
have learned that for man, wherever—as you say—may be the place of his 
abode, there can be but one home, and that is, in the grave.” 

“Come, general”—cried Warburton, from the other end of the table, “ you 
are growing melancholy ;—one more glass of Madeira, and then—shall we 
go to the ladies ?” 

As they approached the door of the drawing room, the notes of the piano 
were heard filling the entry with sweet sounds, but ere the latch had turned, 
the musician’s work concluded, and the fair girl was standing, when they 
entered, by the equipage prepared for coffee. 

“Did not I hear the conclusion of my favorite Xarifa, Miss Warburton ?” 
said Lindley, as he reached the table,—“ Or has the little knowledge I ever 
possessed in the art divine, deserted me upon the stormy sea ?” 

“It was, indeed, Xarifa, Mr. Harlande,—and are you then so true a lover 
of the muse ? 

“A lover, but no disciple,—I delight in all sweet sounds, whether they 
be the offspring of nature, or of art ;—the winds, the waters, the voice of 
birds, are no less musical to me, than the full swell of an instrumental band; 
but of all sweet sounds the human voice is to me the sweetest, when it 
lends its melody to words, which speak to the feelings ;—and how beautiful 
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are the words of that wild ballad! I always fancy that the whole scene is 
before my eyes, that the denouement of some magnificent romance is unroll- 
ed in those brief stanzas. May we not beg you to repeat your music ? 

“‘T suppose, according to rule, I ought to be very modest, and very much 
afraid of tiring you,”—answered the artless girl,—“ but I do nothing by rule, 
nothing in short but what amuses me !” 

“ And in this instance ?”—asked Lindley— 

“And in this instance, I suppose you would not ask me to play, if it did 
not give you pleasure to hear it ;—therefore it amuses me to play it.” 

She sat down to the instrument, and foran hour did Harlande hang over 
her, with his whole soul entranced in the harmony, not of the singer only, 
but of the composer. Those sweet and simple ballads he had last heard 
sung by Alice ;—in the first days of his incipient fondness, he had drank in 
those very sounds with greedy ears, and now that they rang upon his unfor- 
getful senses in a foreign land, they seemed to penetrate the chords of his 
being,—to breathe he knew not what of hope and comfort to his sorrows,— 
to speak of recovered friends, returning prosperity, and successful love. It 
was not possible for two persons to be more unlike in features, mind, or 
manner, than Alice Mortimer, and Emma Warburton ; the English beauty, 
accustomed to the homage of society, received it as her due ;—more con- 
versant with the world’s faults and follies, she had learned that all may not 
be spoken that occurs to the mind; she had learned to doubt, to weigh and 
to consider ;—familiarity with her could only be gained by the avenues of 
her judgment; reserved,—perhaps even distant on a slight acquaintance,— 
when once assured of the value of those who sought her friendship, she 
opened her whole heart—she yielded all the stores of her refined imagina- 
tion,—and how pure was that heart, even to its most hidden thought—how 
accurate were the opinions, how soft the sympathies of that spirit, no mor: 
tal knew so thoroughly as Harlande. The young American, on the contrary, 
—unused to intercourse with the flattery, the gayety, the falsity of men,— 
ignorant of the constructions, which the cold world may attach to a 
thoughtless word, fearless of reproach, because she felt it to be undeserved 
—repressed not a thought that emanated from her guileless bosom.—Livelier 
perhaps if less intellectual ;—more winning if less conquering, she dreamed 
of neither wrong nor danger, in smiling on the young foreigner, to whom 
she owed so deep a debt of gratitude, and who was at the same time so far 
superior to most of her admirers, in all that renders man an object of admi- 
ration and affection to the softer sex. Still, notwithstanding the wide 
distinction between the object of his devotion, and her to whose soft 
witchery he lent a willing ear, the voices of the two were so similar, that 
while she was singing he had but to close his eyes and he was transported 
to the presence of his beloved. Thoughtless of the mischief he might be 
doing, he had yielded to the fascination of the resemblance,—he had hung 
over the instrument, with an interest, that was so evident to the gratified 
parent, that Lindley was first aroused to a sense of his imprudence by the 
expression of his countenance ;—resolving, on the instant, to forego any 
gratification which might tend to the misery of so sweet a being, when the 
song was ended he joined the gentlemen who were chatting around the 
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hearth, and ere long took his leave, with a promise to renew his visit on the 
earliest opportunity. 

With a heated imagination, and a burning pulse, he hurried homewards 
through thoroughfares even at that late hour ringing with the music of the 
sleigh bells, and the sounds of revelry and mirth. Without a moment’s 
pause he hastened to his lonely chamber, and to his astonishment beheld a 
packet on his table,—his eyes swam, and his brain reeled, as he tore the 
envelope asunder!—It was a minute before he could collect his senses 
sufficiently to read the words traced on the cover—two lines from the mer- 
chant to whose care his letters were addressed.—A packet had arrived within 
a few hours of the ship, which had brought him hitherward on his pilgrimage 
of wo, bringing letters of a date much later,—a second cover directed in his 
father’s well known hand yielded to his anxious clutch; it contained many 
letters, from all that were most dear to him; but father, mother, sister, were 
for a time forgotten—forgotten as though they had never been. His whole 
attention was rivitted on one small note! Once! but once before had he 
beheld the characters ; but, once beheld, they had dwelt in his memory, 
through many a mournful hour. They were the characters of Alice Morti- 
mer !—the paper was spotted in more places than one, and a part of the 
superscription effaced as if by the traces ofa tear ; yet this he marked not 
then ;—in an agony of doubt, of expectation, and of fear, he rent the 
fastenings apart ;—gazed for a second on the paper;—clasped his hands 
across his throbbing brow, and fell back in his chair devoid of sense, or 
feeling. Blotted with tears, and scrawled with an uncertain hand, it bore 
one word—“ Farewell.” 


W. 


FROM THE GREEK-——BY THE LATE MARQUESS OF HASTINGS. 


TO ADAMATUS. 


I, who could sweeter than the Syren sing,--- 

I, to whose beauty every bosom bowed ;--- 

I, the sleek swallow,* who proclaimed the spring, 
Here, my beloved, moulder in my shroud. 


To Adamatus I bequeath regret, 

—Sad legacy !—and unavailing tears ;— 

In life’s gay dawn our first affections met, 

Which, tastes uniting, strengthened with our years. 


O scheme of bliss most exquisitely planned ! — 
Yet these delights so blameless, so refined, 

Some heedless power with inconsiderate hand 
Dispersed, and scattered to the viewless wind. 


* Alluding to the custom of the Athenian women dressing in the colors of birds of different seasons. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES 


OF 
LITERATURE, FINE ARTS, SCIENCES, THE DRAMA, &c. 


—— 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON MEcHa- 
Nics, translated from the French of M. 
Boucharlat. With additions and emen- 
dations, designed to adapt it to the use of 
the Cadets of the United States Military 
Academy. By Edward H. Courtenay, 
Professor of natural and experimental 
philosophy in the Academy.  8vo. (p. 
p. 432) New York, J. and J. Harper 
1833. 

Mr. Courtenay has rendered an essen- 
tial service to the rising generation by 
publishing this work, which by the way 
is not expressly a ‘translation of Bou- 
charlat, since as he says himself, he 
has added, subtracted, and even altered, 
from the original work: and in a publi- 
cation of this kind there is nothing at 
which the critic can cavil, provided that 
the principles set forth be sound. 

It not unfrequently happens that trea- 
ties of this kind, though correct in them- 
selves, and important in the matters on 
which they treat, are addressed to scien- 
tific men,—to persons already conversant 
in the subject—and they are therefore 
conducted in abstruse terms, and regard- 
less of elementary matter, with which the 
readers are supposed to be familiar ; thus 
narrowing the field of their usefulness, 
and confining it to the initiated; whilst 
the more numerous students in science 
find it, at least for atime, a sealed book to 
them. 

Again, on the other hand, various plans 
have been propounded of conveying ele- 
mentary information to the latter, with 
different degrees of success, but never 
attempting to go beyond those elements, 
and thus leaving the student at some loss 
to apply his principle to practice. 

The work before us seems to take a 
middle course ;-—-it is elementary, it is 
even rudimental ;—but there is a beauti- 
ful brevity and distinctness in the defini- 
tions, which are also well illustrated by 
good plates—an accompaniment, by the 
way, of the utmost importance, in con- 
veying clear ideas to the student, and 
which should always be carefully looked 
to by the judicious author of works like 
this,— and it is practical, for the demon- 
strations and calculations are immediate- 
ly applied to the purposes for which in- 
struction is intended to be conveyed.—So 


VOL. Il.—I. 


far as we have yet seen, it does not appear 
to broach either a new doctrine, or mate- 
rial improvement. Its chief merits are 
the arrangement of its parts, with rela- 
tion to those who are intended to profit 
by it, and the general perspicuity which 
pervades it throughout. It may be with 
great propriety adopted in other places as 
well as in the military school,—being so 
intimately connected as it is, with mechan- 
ics generally, as well as with projectiles 
particular. 

‘We shall not enter at present into any 
critical examination of its merits, as we 
propose on a future occasion to take the 
matter more at large.—at present we shall 
only add that it has one very great recom- 
mendation attached to it, viz. it is ex- 
tremely well printed, on a good type, the 
plates neatly executed, and in all exterior 
respects it 1s fitted to be a class book in 
every respectable institution, 

_Potynestan Resgarcues, during a re- 
sidence of nearly eight years, in the So- 
ciety and Sandwich Islants, by William 
Ellis. In 4 vols. 8vo.—Vol 1. ( pp. 316.) 
New York, Harpers. 1833. 

_ {t is not more than three hundred years 
since the waters of the great Pacific were 
first seen by an European eye, yet within 
the compass of the short space of time that 
has elapsed since Nunez experienced that 
interesting sight, what a volume of asto- 
nishing discovery has been made in that 
— map of Ocean! Adventure into the 

acific followed immediately upon its 
discovery, many Islands were seen by dif- 
ferent navigators, yet none seem to have 
attracted particular notice except the rich 
islands of the Moluccas, Philippines, and 
others about the south east of a which 
were productive of commodities valuable 
in the eyes of the commercial world. — Of 
the almost innumerable spots with which 
the broad surface is decked, and of the 
beantiful groups in particular, in the south- 
ern hemisphere, we have known almost 
nothing, until the voyages of Byron, Wal- 
lis, Cook, Carteret, and others, have gra- 
dually introduced them to our acquaint- 
ance. In short wemay date our real infor- 
mation upon Polynesia proper within se- 
venty years. 

Since that time indeed, our acquaintance 
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has rapidly improved into intimacy and 
and it is curious to take a stand at the 
present moment, with Cook’s remarks in 
one hand, and those of Ellis in the other, 
and survey the remarkable alterations and 
improvements that have taken place in 
those regions, in less than three quarters 
of acentury. In the first, we see the fierce, 
cruel, untamed spirit of the New Zealand- 
er, or the simple but licentious habits of 
the Otaheitan, gradually softened down to 
the spirited but well governed temper of 
the former, and to the almost total disap- 

arance of irregular indulgences in the 
atter.— We see human beings who in 
the first-mentioned accounts were hardly 
able to enumerate beyond the number of 
their digits, who were unacquainted with 
the most ordinary processes of external 
economy, getting a precarious subsistence 
from the woods or the waves, and from 
the absence of the right of prosperity fight- 
ing perpetually for whatever seemed desi- 
rable in the eyes of each,—changed in the 
latter reports, to regular, settled inhabit- 
ants, mutually respecting the possessions 
of each other, cultivating the soil, carefully 
rearing their children, and gradually 
advancing to civilization. 

And what has done all this? Not the 
occasional visit of a ship from America or 
Europe ; — not the bands of half savage 
seamen roaming over the land ef the 
Indian not much more savage than them- 
selves ;— not even the sage advice and 
example of a Cook, or a Banks.— It was 
the beneficial influence exercised by men, 
who devoted their lives and energies to 
the service of God and of their fellow- 
creatures, that turned so many degraded 
beings into a more elevated rank in the 
scale of society. It was the Missionary’s 
task, — while he strove to bring back the 
lost sheep, to the fold of his master,— to 
turn his own education in temporal con- 
cerns toa practical benefit, by communi- 
eating his knowledge to them. — 

The missionary, if he possess the quali- 
fications, without which indeed he ought 
not to take on him the duties, can perform 
important services, and render immense 
benefits to the South sea islander, and that 
he has done so, the history of those island- 
ers makes sufficiently manifest. Such an 
one is Mr. Ellis, the author of the Polyne- 
sian researches, —a man of learning, of 
taste, and above all, of zeal ,who has seized, 
in these accounts, the points which it most 
imports readers to know, and has describ- 
ed them them in a manner becoming both 
the character of the travelled scholar, and 
that of minister of the Gospel. 

The work is, in our estimation so valua- 
ble, that we shall at a future time enter 
critically upon its details, and devote a 
much larger space to it, than we have here 
in our power to bestow. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE MORAL FEEL- 
1Ncs.— By John Abercrombie, M. D. F. 
R. 8S. E. author of “ Inquiries Concerning 
the Intellectual Powers,” &c.—12mo. p. 
p. 210. New-York, Harpers, 1833. 


This little volume, which forms No. 
Lv of the Family Library, may be con- 
sidered as asupplement to the other work 
which we have mentioned above, by the 
same author, and which formed No. 
xxxvui of that eg series of publica- 
tions. It would be saying little, at this 
time of day, to remark that Dr. Abercrom- 
bie is a sound reasoner, and well conver- 
sant with all that relates to the human 
mind. The former of the two works be- 
fore us, had settled that question, had the 
Jatter never been published ;—we are 
obliged, however, in justice both to the 
learned author himself, and to the public, 
to mention them in conjunction ; because, 
in the very brief preface to the present 
work, it is observed,—after admitting the 
one to be intended as a “ sequel” to the 
other,---that “ that the two branches of 
investigation are, in many respects, close- 
ly conneeted, and, on this account, it may 
often happen that, in the present work, 
principles are assumed or admitted as 

roved, which, in the former are stated at 
ength, with the evidence by which they 
are supported.” 

The tivo volumes are, therefore, in a 
general measure necessary to each other ; 
and to those who acquiesce in the precept 
of Pope, 


** Know then thyself :—presnme not God to sean : 
The proper study of mankind is man,” 


we do most strongly recommend those 
volumes. 

The first volume we imagine is tolera- 
bly familiar to the reading public; we 
shall, therefore, only briefly observe that 
it enters into an examination of the 
powers by which we think and reflect, 
and explains, upon clear principles, the 
process of reasoning from the first sensa- 
tions to the final results or conclusions. 
We thus become familiar with the me- 
chanism of the mind, the mode by which 
t adopts, rejects, or modifies simple ideas, 
ind forms them into general views; and 
aaving once acquired a distinct know- 
ledge of its capacities, the next step is 
very obvious, namely, an examination of 
“the Philosophy of the Moral Feel- 
ings.” 

The author, in entering upon this 
branch of his work, assumes two great 
leading principles of the mind, which are 
to be taken into account in all his subse- 
quent reasoning. These are, 


“JT. A deep impression of continued 
existence---or of a state of being beyond 
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the present life,---and of that as a state of 
moral retribution. 

“II. A conviction of the existence and 
superintendence of a great moral go- 
vernor of the universe---a being of infinite 
perfection and of infinite purity.” 

Under these presumed convictions in 
the human breast, he proceeds to the in- 
vestigation of “the Philosophy of the 
Moral Feelings,” which he classes under 
the heads of Desires, Affections, Self- 
love, Will, Conscience, and the Moral 
Relation of man towards the Deity. In 
this pursuit, it will be no bad criterion to 
judge by, of the author’s fitness for the 
task he has undertaken, to view the jux- 
taposition of his heads. It will be found 
that the leading motive stands first on the 
list, and that the others follgw precisely 
in that order of succession, in which expe- 
rience will shew us the motive powers in 
the mind of man are disposed. 

The whole work is replete with good, 
and we cannot refrain from observing that 
certain fears and regrets which have lately 
appeared in print, that “the tendency of 
the work would be to confirm the doctrine 
ef materialism”—though it is admitted 
that such doctrine is not implied—are al- 
together groundless ; for not only do the 
two great preliminaries which we have 

uoted at the author’s views stand upon a 

ifferent basis,---but, as we conceive, the 
whole tenor of the reasoning is at variance 
from the principle—-if principle it can be 
called—-of materialism. e earnestly 
commend the work to public attention, in 
perfect assurance, that much valuable in- 
formation will be gained, and much sound 
reasoning will be promulgated. 

A NEW THEORY OF TERRESTIAT. MaG- 
NeTisM, (read before the New York Ly- 
ceum of natural history.) By Samuel 
L. Metcalf, M. D. 8vo. (p p. a New 
York G. &. C. &. H. Carvill, 183 

To our great regret, this treatise has 
been brought under our notice at the 
eleventh hour, and we are obliged to touch 
upon it in a more cursory manner, than 
the importance of the subject would seem 
te deserve. The author, a young Physi- 
cian of this city, has had the boldness to 
shake off the trammels of the schools, 
and of the opinions in current esteem, 
and to launch out into speculations of his 
own, which, so far as we yet have seen, 
he propounds with that beautiful mixture 
of confidence and modesty, which at once 
marks him for a man of original thought, 
and one conversant with the weight of 
public estimation. 

He seems aware of the difficulties he 
must encounter, in attempting to settle 
a new hypothesis upon a firm basis, and 
of the ridicule which frequently attends 
a new and yet unexamined doctrine ; but, 


as he rightly observes, “desponding is 
inconsistent withthe progress of know- 
ledge, and the spirit of genuine philoso- 
phy. Had such men as Columbus, Watt, 
or Fulton, been discouraged by the nar- 
row sceptical views of those who could 
not comprehend their reasoning, the ad- 
vancement of civilization would probably 
have been retarded for centuries. Had 
Galileo, Newton, and other exalted spi- 
rits been deterred from their enquiries, by 
the scoffs of ther bigoted contemporaries, 
we might still have been ignorant of the 
laws of gravitation, and frightened, like 
savages, by the appearance of every new 
comet, that approached the orbit of our 
planet.” 

The main object of Dr Metcalf in the 
first part of this treatise appears to be, 
to prove that Caloric and Electricity are 
radically the same imponderable and all- 
pervading element; and that its unequal 
distribution throughout nature, is the 
cause of all the various powers and 
attractions of ponderable matter, with 
which we are acquainted.” 

This being granted, he proceeds to 
show that Caloric is the universal agent 
in all physical action. That it is not 
only the all-pervading principle, but also 
that it has an attractive or a repellent 
power according to its modifications ; that, 
not only the power most obvious to the 
senses which we now call magnetism, 
but all the various classes under the 
heads of cohesive, capillary, and gravi- 
tating attraction are deducible from the 
same source; the motion of planets in 
their orbits, no less than the ascent of a 
fluid in a narrow tube, he contends to 
originate from the same source. 

In the second part, he confines himself 
almost entirely to observations upon the 
magnetic needle, and its affections, under 
the various circumstances of climate and 
local situation. This part of the subject 
conveys much valuable information, but 
we do not at present see any particular 
conclusions intended to be drawn from it. 

On the whole, it would be highly pre- 
sumptuous in us to offer an opinion, after 
so cursory a glance as we have yet given, 
upon the merits of the work. 

it has the charm of novelty; --- it is 
judiciously divided into short heads for 
consideration ; ---it appears to proceed 
gradum ad gradum; it evinces great 
research into works of authority ;--- and 
in point of style itis spirited, correct, and 
elegant. --- With these recommendations 
we must for the present dismiss it, --- in 
the assurance that in this searching age, 
its doctrines will be deeply probed, and 
that it will in a very short time be either 
consigned to the “limbo of vanity” de- 
scribed by Milton, or fixed upon the rock 
of philosophical truth, after being ren- 
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dered imperishable by the torch of demon- 
stration. 


Mary or Burcunpy, or the Revolt of 
Ghent. By the author of Philip Augus- 
tus, Henry Masterton, &c. 2 vols. 12mo. 

. 457. New York: J. & J. Harper, 1533. 

The abilities of Mr. James in the class 
of literature to which this work belongs, 
are well known to the world. The novels 
which have preceded the present one from 
his pen, have justly obtained for him a 

igh rank as a writer of fiction, — second 
only, we think, to that of him, so long the 
Great Unknown, and emulating in a high 
degree that mighty master. It could, in- 
deed, be no vulgar hand that aspired to 
wield the same weapon, and to set in mo- 
tion the same machinery , that had exercis- 
ed the ingenuity of a Scott within a few 
short years before; and still more, — that 
should venture upon characters allowed to 
be among the strongest and happiest de- 
lineations of his powerful mind. The 
* Quentin Durward,” and the “Anne of 
Geierstein,” of Sir Walter, have imparted 
such vivid ideas of Charles the Bold, Lew- 
is XI., Oliver le Dain, and the Flemish 
Burghers, that it would have appalled any 
other spirit than that of a James to have 
touched upon them, so recently after they 
had been brought into romantic existence, 

der such auspices. 
We confess, that in the instance before 
us, the author has not been able to keep 
pace with the great precursor of these 
characters; but he may have the consola- 
tion of thinking that no one else could 
ve come so near. 

lacennen, — we are rather sticklers for 
a name,—of this book is not “ righte 
happilye” chosen, in either of its parts. 
Mary of Burgundy hardly occupies a po- 
sition sufficiently prominent in it to have 
entitled her to stand Godmother to the 
first; — and the deportment of the citizens 
of Ghent, though factious enough, was 
neither so belligerent, so determined, so 
effectual, nor so conclusive, in its conduct, 
as described in the novel, as to bring it 
fairly under the term “revolt.” They 
merely stand out for a redress of grievan- 
ces, and a recovery of privileges ; — both 
are granted, — and they never, for an in- 
stant, re in direct hustility against the 
sovereiyn or his deputy. 
there are tual squabbles — sufficient 
to have revolts, had the 
people been so minded. Probably the title 
may be derived from the circumstance that, 
the minds of the citizens being prepared — 
as soon as the news of Charles’ death ar- 
rived, effectual steps were taken to put the 
soldiers of the city in possession of the 
strong holds--after turning out the Burgun- 
dian troops,---in order to strengthen their 
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own hands when they presented their 
tition. 

The hero of the piece is Albert Maurice, 
nephew to one of the civic authorities, who 
has a person, mind, and bearing, far re- 
removed from those of his contemporaries ; 
and who rises rapidly in public estimation, 
and achieves honor after honor with a 
rapidity which could hardly happen to an 
but the hero of a romance. ‘To give ad- 
ditional impulse to his destinies, he falls in 
love with his youthful sovereign. This 
love is artfully fostered by the intrigues of 
a finished villain, his colleague in the 
cares of government, whose name was 
Ganay, and whose business was that of a 
druggist. This latter has a hatred against 
two noblemen of the court, and he con- 
trives that they shall fall by the hand of 
the executioner ;— Maurice himself being 
wrought to be an instrument in their de- 
truction. Afterwards discovering that his 
villainy is known to Maurice, he plots the 
destruction of the latter, fails, and is him- 
self put to death. Maurice finds that his 
love is not likely to be rewarded, poisons 
himself, and the princess marries the Arch- 
duke Maximilian, to whom she had for- 
merly been betrothed. There is an under- 
plot of the “ Vert Galant,” a chief of free 
companions, who turns out to be a Flemish 
noble. 

In the conduct of this novel, one princi- 
pal fault is the continual shifting of the 
scene, which causes the whole story to be 
broken, detached pieces, that require pa- 
tience and recollection to put together. 
There are, also, two sources of disappoint- 
ment to the reader, especially if he have 
been also---as who has not---a reader of Sir 

Walter Scott. We ar> introduced in one 
place to a retired noble, wko is viewing 
the stars, --- who has a belief in their in- 
fluence, --- and who is allowed to be learn- 
ed to a degree of wonderment ; -- with all 
this pomp of preparation, he with his learn- 
ing and supposed prescience, does nothing 
for the plot. Again, we have the embryo 
hero, Maurice, when a boy, brought into 
the presence of Charles the bold, upon a 
public occasion ; --- upon some intemperate 
speech of the prince, the boy is made to 
mutter half-audibly, “insolent tyrant 
upon which Charles strikes him violently 
with his open palm, and stretches him upon 
the floor. hen the irritation of the mo- 
ment has subsided, Charles sends him a 
magnificent brooch by way of atonement 
for the blow which “was in no degree ef- 
faced from his memory,” bnt “the moment 
he received it, he dashed it down upon the 
ground, and setting his foot upon it, he 
trampled it to atoms. What he muttered 
at the same time was unheard by any one 
but his uncle.” Yet this affair does not 
once appear to have actuated him in any 
of his future operations ; and we are com- 
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pelled to blame the introduction of such 
anecilotes, which lead to no result. The 
whole affair of Oliver le Dain’s embassy is 
coarse and unnatural; the judgment revolts 
against the admission of such scenes as are 
there described ; --- in fact, it is a complete 
falsification of the character, as given of 
that cat-like personage in Quentin Dur- 
ward. 

For the rest, it is full of stirring interest. 
There are many beautiful passages, and 
highly-wrought scenes in the work. View- 
ed apart fiom any other, it would justly 
obtain a high degree of approbation; it is 
only when brought into collision with its 
great prototypes that it sinks. With this 
qualified pratse we fear Mr. James must 
be content, for though we have no hesita- 
tion in placing him 

“0? th’ right hand file ” 


of living novelists, yet the distance is im- 
mense between him and the “ lamented 
lost one,” and we really wish he had pre- 
ferred to try his hand upon new ground, 
rather than wield “the bolts of Jove.” 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF SIR WALTER 
scoTT, with a biography and his last 
additions and iliustrations in seven vol- 
umes 8vo. vol. III. New York, Conner 
and Cooke, 1833. 

We have the pleasure of announcing 
to our readers the completion of another 
volume of this highly interesting, cheap, 
and elegantly executed work. ---It is need- 
less to say more than that it fully keeps 

ace with its predecessor, notwithstand- 
ing the celerity with which one part 
succeeds another. 

The spirited publishers have our most 
unfeigned wishes for their success, and 
surely they cannot fail of it, when it is 
considered how large a portion of inter- 
esting matter is included in each volume, 
at an expense that we feel really ashamed 
to mention. 

Detoratne, Wm. Gopwin, author of 
Caleb Williams, &c., 2 vols., 8vo., pp. 
414. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & Blan- 
chard, 1833. Well may we exclaim 
with the poet. 


“If thou be ’est he! But oh! how fallen, how changed !” 


when we see the name of Godwin attach- 
ed to this book. Where has fled the in- 
ventive mind, the powerful conception, the 
lively description—lively, we mean, as dis- 
tinct from dull—of the author of “ Caleb 
Williams?” What has become of the 
masterly and acute reasoning of the author 
of “ Political Justice?” Whence has fled 
the discernment and propriety of the spirit 
which dictated the “ History of the Com- 
monwealth All fled! And in their 
place a parcel of puerility that a modern 


boarding-school miss would be ashamed 
to have written. This is an abuse of the 
public confidence. We have a right to 
use that term, for the world is well aware 
that Godwin can write well—better indeed 
than most of his contemporaries. But 
what is the consolation he gives us for the 
waste of time in reading the book? Even 
such an one as might have given delightful 
promise in a youthful aspirant for literary 
fame, but was utterly unworthy of a vete- 
ran author like him. He tells us in his 
wre that “the great unknown, as he 

ad fur years been denominated, had suffi- 
ciently shown that it was not absolutely 
necessary for the mind to be fallow for 
years, between the conclusion of one work 
of fiction and the commencement of another. 
And, old as I was, and little as it might 
become me in other respect, to put forward 
comparison between myself and the writer 
now recently deceased, I felt an ambition 
to show, that I upon occasions, could be no 
less unintermitted in the invention of a nar- 
rative.” ‘The effect is worthy of the cause. 

The hero “ Deloraine” is of ancient 
family, excellent principles, rich, wise, hap- 
py in all his relations social] and political,--- 
never has had a misfortune, except the 
death of a beloved wife, up to the forty 
third year of his age,---has never had any 
quarrels, — is master of his temper,—in 
short, is earthly perfection and earthly 
happiness personified. 'This man falls in 
love, the second time, when he is forty 
three, and his daughter is grown up to wo- 
manhood. The lady of his latter affections 
is one disconsolate for the loss of a lover 
supposed to be drowned at sea. Deloraine 
perseveres, and at length succeeds in ob- 
taining her hand, though she informs him 
that her heart is in the ocean with her for- 
mer lover, and respect is all she can give 
her husband. The impassioned inamorato 
of forty three marries her under these cir- 
cumstances ;---but not long after a letter 
arrives addressed to the lady under her 
maiden name. It is a ship letter,---the 
lady is on a visit toher parents, and this man 
of dehcate feelings and correct principles 
opensit, and finds that the former lover has 
escaped from death, as many lovers in ro- 
mance do, and has not had opportunity to 
inform her of the affair. 

Of course this perplexes him; he keeps 
the secret from her, but the lover comes 
home, and Deloraine surprises them at 
their first meeting. And this man of tem- 
per, knowing beforehand the possibility of 
such a recontre, kills his rival upon the 
spot, and his wife dies immediately in a 
transport of grief. He flies from justice 
and is pursued by a vindictiveenemy. He 
assumes all sorts of disguises, and at length 
resolves to give himself up—being weary 
of cheating the police. His daughter gues 
tothe vindictive pursuer, relates all the 
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story of her father’s 
Freceives a promise that 
ger molested. 
He retires to the continent and—good 

night Deloraine. 

his is too the lan- 

e is poverty-struck, The descrip- 
Son of the lovers’ meeting by Deloraine 
himself, is word for word the same as that 
given by the daughter, to the avenger, and 
the language of the description is of that 
ambiguous nature, that according as the 
reader is moved, he may be touched with 
pity, oF disgusted by the impro; riety. 

e dismiss the book with disappoint- 
ment. 


pepe and 
e shall be no lon- 


Mitserrimvs.—12 mo. p.p. 204. New- 
York. J. & J. Harper, 1833.—‘“ On a 
gravestone in Worcester cathedral is this 
emphatic inscription, “ Miserrimus,” 
with neither name nor date, comment nor 
text.” Such is the intimation given to the 
reader in the title page of the work before 
us, and we confess it led us to fear for the 
contents within, for according to our con- 
ception there was at least a “ text,” and 
so it should seem thought the author also 
notwithstanding his assertion, for upon 
that “text” has been spun out the present 
thread. And surely never did so extra- 
ordinary a yarn come off the distaff of the 
brain as this little book presents. The 
critics on the other side of the Atlantic 
have been lavish in admiration of its con- 
tents, and their praise has been re-echoed 
by many in our own land ;— probably this 

ould make us pause ere we offer a dis- 
sent to so general an opinion. We have 
however carefully read the work, and the 
sentiments impressed upon us by the 
perusal are so strongly imprinted and so 
distinctly settled in our minds, that we do 
not apprehend a change therein. 

We feel bound to say negatur to all 
this praise, and to offer our serious protest 
against the introduction and encourage- 
ment of such rank nonsense, unnatural 
representations, bombastic, foolish, and 
even impious rant, as are to be found in the 
pages of this worse than foolish book. 
The author can never have studied human 
nature, and the sketches he has given us, 
if drawn from his or her own breast, must 
be diabolical indeed, and even then it 
cannot be a true picture. 

We confess a preparation for scenes 
bad enough ; for the supposed auto-biogra- 
pher is made to begin thus,”—the hand 
of the fiend was on me at my birth.” Now 
we freely and humbly confess the depra- 
vity of our nature and that the consequence 
of our fallen condition is a ‘‘ proneness to 
evil,” but whatever latitude we may give 
to our belief as to the general tendency of 
human actions, we cannot carry our ideas 
of infantine malevolence, and juvenile 
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information so far as the following lines 
would intimate. “I was naturally crafty 
and often in my earliest years have i 
loried in the consciousness of successful 
eceit. Often have I listened to some 
inconsiderate confession while I appeared 
engrossed by my puerile amusements ; 
and often have I planned some intricate 
revenge, while I laughed with theindivid- 
ual I sought to injure. And afterwards, 
in all the estacy of triumphant malevo- 
lence, | have said to myself, they deem 
me inoftensive—a boy—a mere boy ; but 
the poison of the Upas tree is within, and 
I will carry its desolation into the homes 
of the happy, and their hearts I will lay 
waste as with fire and sword. How little 
were those who superintend my education 
inclined to suppose that 1 could have 
entertained such thoughts as these! !” 
How little indeed !— An incarnate devil 
could not have uttered deeper imprecations 
so gratuitously, and nothing less could 
have talked so familiarly of the Upas and 
the pleasure of “ desolating the homes of 
the happy.” But we have an incident 
presented to us in the beginning intended 
no doubt to prove “ the hand of the fiend.” 
We give it, although weary already of the 
task we have imposed ourselves ; as it is 
the beginning of the plot on which the 
story hangs. 
* Almost the earliest incident of which 
I have now a recollection, was a visit I 
was permitted to make at the house of a 
school-fellow. We lay in different beds 
in the same room. He was a quiet, aftec- 
tionate, kind boy, who by his good humor 
ard endearing vivacity, had won the 
hearts of all who domesticated with him. 
In the morning he asked me how I had 
slept? I replied, in a voice that howled 
with rage, and with the spirit of a demon, 
looking out at my eyes, | have remained 
awake the whole night, and I have cried 
through every minute of it, in order that 
I may be able to show a sick face to your 
father, and declare that you have beaten 
me.” Diabolical enough, and candid! 
But mighty short-sighted for so gifted a 
villain to concoct so poor a plot against a 
boy beloved, and deservedly so, and then 
tell it. Absurd and ridiculous ! ; 
We should be wasting both our own 
time and that of our readers were we to 
dwell much longer on this parcel of trash, 
in which horrible and unnatural scenes 
are multiplied, submissions made by sen- 
sible females to which mere dolts would 
not submit, imaginary compulsions en- 
foreed which are too shallow to impose 
on achild, sense and reason vielated in 
every page,—and all to make a moving 
tale,—move indeed—yes, but it must be 
the contempt of every reader of sense ! 
We perceive it is addressed to William 
Godwin, and may well come from the 
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** St. Leon ” school, or that of the “ Frank- 
enstein” or “the last man,” save that it 
has none of the energy of thought, vigor 
of conception, nor beauty of language, 
of any of those.—In horrors it is kin, 
though even at some of them one is in- 
clined to laugh. 

WILD sports OF THE WEST, with le- 
gendary and local sketches. By the au- 
thor of Stories of Waterloo, 2 vol. 8vo. 
re 426.) New York J. & J. Harper, 
1833. 


Be it understood in the first place, that 
these “wild sports” are not “ of the 
west” of the United States, but of Ire- 
land. --- The volumes may possibly create 
a trifle less of interest on that account, 
but they contain an abundant share of 
entertainment notwithstanding. 

The scene is laid in the kingdom of 
Connaught, in a portion of the Emerald 
Isle, not so thickly set with inhabitants as 
are to be found in all other parts. 

The object of the book is to describe 
the various kinds of out-door sports in- 
cluding hunting, shooting, and fishing,--- 
descriptions of the animals which are the 
objects of those sports, --- accounts of the 
different baits used in angling; in short 
a sportsman’s vade mecum. It is highly 
enlivened by anecdotes, stories, and ac- 
counts of the manners and habits of the 
people in that quarter, and there is an 
easy playfulness in the style, which ren- 
der it altogether a very amusing publica- 
tion. 

TRAITS AND STORIES OF IRISH PEASAN- 
TRY, 2vol. 8 vol. p p.400. Philadelphia, 
Carry, Hart &c. 1833. 

These stories have appeared at various 
times before the public, and are now 

athered together in the form of a series. 

hey consist of “the Donach, --- Phil. 
Purcell,---the Poor Scholar,---Phelim O’- 
Toole’s courtship, --- and the Geography 
of an Irish oath ?” 
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It would be unnecessary to expatiate 
upon the rich and racy humour, displayed 
in these tales, for there are few but have 
beheld 


** Langhter holding both his sides *” 


at the perusal of them. -- at the same 
time they are perfectly true to nature; 
they lead us to commiserate the deplora- 
ble state of the lower classes of Irish, 
and to wish earnestly for a better state of 
things for them both externally, and in- 
ternally. 


Tuearricas. ---The lovers of comedy 
and of music may now anticipate some 
delightful treats.--- Mr. Power the most 
powerful delineator of the Irish character 
has come among us, and not only from 
the archness of his humour and the rich- 
ness of his brogwe will he tickle us to the 
very soul, but also from the superiority of 
his talents and his nice discrimination, he 
will satisfy the ae. 

The queen of warblers, Mrs. Wood has 
also arrived, with her husband, who is 
likewise a reputable singer. Since the 
days of Billingtonevery vocaliste that has 
stood forth on the British stage must yield 
the palm to this scientific ond highly pol- 
ished musician. We risk nothing in saying 
that amateurs here will enjoy a gratifica- 
tion such as has rarely occurred to them. 

In addition to these, Nicholson’s flute, 
and Willman’s clarionet will shortly be 
heard among us: --- to eulogize either of 
these performers would be indeed super- 
fluous. 

Now if all these delights are to be fur- 
ther augmented by the performances of 
the Kembtles, and of the Italian Operatic 

Troupe, our city will this winter be in 
one great blaze of harmony, taste and 
feelings. 

Fiat! We say;--- and doubt not of 
many anecho to our wish. 
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